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os WILLIAM A. MASON, Director of Draw- 
THOMAS TAPPER, American College ing, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
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Course in Music. Chicago. 
JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph.D., Professor of WILLIAM J. MILNE, LL.D., President 
Philosophy, Harvard College. of State Normal College, Albany ; 
A SCENE IN HINGHAM, Mass, author of Milne’s Mathematics. 
Rare inducements for teachers. Attractive locations, combining JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., Professor of JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S., 
the best advantages for study and recreation. Faculty of eminent Psychology and Pedagogy, Univer- author of Natural Geography Series. 
specialists. For announcement of Courses of Study, and special in- 


formation, address C, C, BIRCHARD, Manager New School of Methods, |  Sity of Chicago. And many others. 
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This Series is intended to create and foster a taste for good reading. To teach a child to read, and 
, : R : Ps : not to teach him what to read,is to put into his hands a dangerous weapon. 
A CIVIC READER. By Harry Prarr Jupson, LL.D., Head Professor of Political Science in There are five books in this Series 
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i . F ‘ ® . J el » readit 1 ter 
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and I hope it will have, as it deserves to have, a very wide circulation,—Abram S. Hewitt sent ig seine N.Y. ww aie ve Tully represented. 
MonrTpRuigR, SEPT. 10, 189 The price forthe full Series is %1.75. This is over eight pages of choice reading matter for one cent. 
Should be pleased to see ‘‘ The Young American”’ placed in every school in Vermont, forin matter ond make up it Sample set sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 
is unexcelled, and for inspiring the sentiments of patriotism is surpas od by none. The country ought to rise up and call IN PRESS --- Ready June 15 
you blessed for such a production.’-—Mason S. Stone, Superintendent of Education, State of Vermont. : oe ; : 


Strate House, Oct. 11, 1897 A SIGHT READER. To be used fo or? cacar ailes. the First Reader 


A well-conceived and executed book for its purpose, and entitled te mnsideration in any plan to yw school sup- : i carefully graded Sight Reader for Primary Grades 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


Guess I wouldn’t worry over things 
If I was you. 

Guess I'd trust in Providence a while. 
Something new 

Like enough is comin’ up your way 
By and by, 

Nicer’n anything you’re lookin’ for. 
Better try 

And have a little patience! 
If you was I. 

Guess I wouldn’t worry over things 
Atiy more: 

Wonderin’ perhaps the frost’ll come 
Just before 

You've picked the cranb’ries; or the storm break down 
The seedlings new; 

Or feelin’ sure the children ’ll catch cold, 
And not pull through. 

Oh! I wouldn’t worry any more 
If I was you. 

Can’t you trust in Providence a while? 
Better try! 

Something good is comin’ up your way 
By and by. —Laura H. Fisher. 


Guess you would 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


CoLORADO ScHoot JouRNAL: There is one thing 
more unfortunate than a boy who doesn’t know any- 
thing, and that’s a teacher who knows everything. 

Susan F, Leaminea, Chicago: Correlation is the 
keynote of progress, for it is only through its agency 
that we can hope to engage the full interest and 
faculties of the child. 

James L. HuGues, Joronto: The highest ideal of 
intellectual education is the development of self- 
This is the only interest that stimu- 
lates growth. Education is a process of growth car- 
ried on by and through the child, rather than for it. 
It receives little by way of increased power by listen- 


active interest. 


ing to the teacher. 

Henry Warp Brecusr: Education is the knowl- 
edge of how to use the whole of one’s self. Men are 
like knives with many blades; they know how to 
open one and only one; all the rest are buried in the 
handle, and they are no better than they would have 
been if they had been made with one blade. Many 
men use but one or two faculties out of the score with 
which they are endowed. A man is educated when 
he knows how to make a tool of every faculty—how 
to open it, how to keep it sharp, and how to apply it 
to all practical purposes. 

Epwakp GiveEon, Philadelphia: If a teacher knew, 
at the commencement of his work, that at the end of 
a given number of years of approved work, he would 
be retired on a sufticient amount to keep him securely 
—I will not say comfortably—for the balance of his 
years, do you not think that such a person would per- 
form his daily allotment of his life work with more 
heart, more zeal, more energy, more fidelity? Would 
there not be more independent thought and action, 
more enthusiastic study of methods, of child thought 
and life, of the beginnings and growth of all mental 


processes ? 


SOME POSSIBILITIES OF NATURE STUDY. 





BY PROFESSOR C, F. HODGE, 
Clark University, Worcester. 





{Address before the New England Superintendents’jAssociation. } 

Possibilities of nature study will be determined at 
every step by the kind of nature study we have. If 
it be little, trifling, superficial, its pursuit must carry 
a withering blight of shallowness in the stream of 
possibilities that flows from it. If our nature study 
touch the great, strong, deep sources of inspiration in 
nature, correspondingly big possibilities wait upon it. 

It is the same with science work as with every 
other study. Upon the right kind of study of mathe- 
matics depends an infinite stream of possibilities, 
which touches every commercial interest of the 
nation, our business operations, our building from 
private houses to the most difficult engineering feats 
in the construction of bridges, tunnels, aqueducts or 
battleships, and every other great public work. If 
they are built mathematically correct, they will 
stand the strains and shocks to which they have been 
figured. If they have been “fudged” together with 
no regard to the mechanical and mathematical prob- 
lems involved, or if those problems have been wrongly 
solved, we shall have all sorts of calamities, build- 
ings collapsing, bridges falling through, boilers burst- 
ing, ships foundering. A good test of what must be 
considered at bottom the quality of our public school 
training in mathematics, a first-class “practical ex- 
amination,” is seen in the battle of Manila. Every 
school teacher who helped to train in mathematics 
the successful gunners in the fight had a hand in the 
In final analysis, that battle was won by 
having woven into the very warp and woof of the 
brains of those men the idea that it is only waste of 
time and ammunition to pull the trigger of a can- 
non until it is aimed mathematically straight. 
So it was off Matanzas, and we hope it yet may be 


victory. 


off Cardenas. ‘The country has largely to thank 
its school teachers for these things. It may 
have been dull work enough, some thirty or 
forty years ago, for the teachers who drilled 


ideas of arithmetic and geometry into the groups 
of boys who are now Admiral Dewey’s gunners. 
We catch merely a_ glint of the possibilities 
which have flowed from those faithful lessons. It is 
inspiring to think for a moment of these great results 
of our educational system, and as a nation we can 
congratulate ourselves on the moral and mental 
quality which has made such things possible. 

[Xven in the case of a study, apparently, so far re- 
moved from the practical and material things of life 
as literature, if anything even larger possibilities 
hang upon it. Gottschall has well said that Schiller 
won the Franco-Prussian war by planting in the very 
heart of every German love of country and ideals of 
heroism. And the defeat and decadence of the 
French is mirrored in their flippant and immoral 
literature. 

I tarry to mention these points to show you that I 
am not a crank on nature study. In emphasizing 
the importance of one line, we must be careful not to 
let that of other lines depreciate. Each phase of our 
scheme of education must do its 
lated,” so as to strengthen and fill out and not clash 
with the rest. We may then go on to study the place 
and function of nature study in the school course, the 
kind of work we shall introduce, and what we may 
reasonably hope to realize from it as an educational 
How can we manage our 


part, be “corre- 


product. In other words,- 
nature study so as to sharpen our mathematics, make 
definite and interesting our geography, inspire a love 
of the beautiful in literature and art, furnish subject 
matter for our language lessons, develop in us a finer 
love of truth and a deeper scientific spirit; in a word 
lift us up to a higher plane of individual, civic, and 
national life? 

First of all, then, we must decide on the plan of 
nature study which we shall adopt. In the din of 


voices raised on the subject we need solid founda- 
tions to build on. I shall mention two of the basal 
principles to which, it seems to me, our nature work 
might be made to conform, and we may figure the 
possible results. j iv 

And first—nature study should be throughout 
active and real and should take a prominent place in 
the early years of school Itfe. We are all under a 
debt to Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer for exhorting us 
to “give the children large interests, and give them 
young.” And also for saying, that “although born 
much too soon,” she is “thankful that she was born 
soon enough to escape the flood of juvenile books 
that threaten to deluge our modern child.” ‘These 
juvenile books on nature study make me sick at 
heart. ‘Their petty little talk and utter insipidity 
must make the child who is obliged to study 
them loathe the very thought of nature for life, 
But there are some glimmerings of hope in this dark 
side of the subject. Although school boards and 
school superintendents may be induced to buy this 
stuff, children refuse to take it. A friend of mine, a 
thoroughly alive teacher, who has tried the interest- 
ing experiment of testing these books with his chil- 
dren, informs me that of all the trifling nature study 
books, written for children especially, he had not 
known one of his five bright boys and girls to open 
them’ twice, although the books lie about the house 
for months. Only the other day a teacher in a fifth 
grade told me of a little boy who came to her to find 
out about the best book to buy on insects. And he 
said, “1 don’t want a child’s book, 1 want a real book.” 
Cannot superintendents and teachers do something 
to step this flood of twaddle? Even the best books, 
with all their pretty pictures, are not what we want in 
this work. ‘They furnish some shadow of excuse for 
lingering in the book slough of despond from which 
our best teachers are struggling to extricate us. 
Iluxley has well said: “Lf science is to be taught from 
books, better have no science at all.” Let us retain 
our Latin and Greek and be done with it. The 
books we need in nature study are books that will 
tell the child, or lead the teacher to tell the child,— 
and not with any hint of talking down either to the 
child or teacher,—something for him to do with 
nature that the child can realize is well worth his 
doing and which he can do with his whole soul. 

‘Then, too, spontaneous activity of the child, work- 
ing upon the subject as l’roebel meant it, is some- 
thing we should strive for. Irom babyhood up to 
the time of beginning school the child gains knowl- 
edge more rapidly than at any time subsequent, and 
he does it in his play, in his incessant activity, in his 
actual contact with the great unknown of nature 
about him. Why break this splendid natural growth 
process off so abruptly at five or six? 

{ cannot find any adequate reason for this either 
in the nature and philosophy of things or in the exi- 
gencies of our school system. It is an old hard-to-die 
relic of the type of barbarism which tries to improve 
on nature by all sorts of disfigurements and mutila- 
tions; and here we have to do with a mutilation of the 
spirit, of infinitely greater moment than any possible 
mutilation of the body. ‘This point is enlarged upon 
by your best writers on nature study, Scott, Jones, 
Jackman. The child does nothing but study nature 
by the natural method until he is five. Then, as Mr. 
Jones puts it,—‘Instead of being allowed to continue 
his study of ‘the manuscripts of God,’ he is compelled 
to con the lifeless symbols of the books.” It seems 
to me that no other subject could better engross the 
attention of school men, especially superintendents, 
who have the improvement of our system most at 
the gradual transition from 
natural toward When 
become too numerous and processes Loo complex Lo 
deal with in their reality, symbols, words, and num- 
But is it not 


heart, than this: viz., 


svmbolic education. things 


bers become necessary and helpful. 
well to ask ourselves whether the transition from 
nature and natural methods to books and symbolic 
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methods be not too sharp and altogether too com- 
plete, even in the schools that try to avoid this shock? 
and the great majority of them have paid little 
enough attention to it. Is the truth in the beautiful 
words of Jackman? “He (the child) comes to the 
teacher with his eyes filled with a thousand pictures, 
but these are ignored, and he is robed of them one by 
one, until the beauty of this world fades from his 
sight, and it is changed to a vale of tears.” Can any 


shadow of such an indictment be lodged against our 


public school system? 

Huxley turns still another light upon the same 
thought. He says, “Again, I am _ incessantly told 
that we who advocate the introduction of science in 
the schools make no allowance for the stupidity of 
the average boy or girl; but, in my _ belief, that 
stupidity, in nine cases out of ten, “fit non nascitur,” 
and is developed by a long process of parental and 
pedagogic repression of the natural intellectual appe- 
tites, accompanied by a persistent attempt to create 
artificial ones for food, which is not only tasteless, 
but essentially indigestible.” 

Are our schools wholly free from any charge of 
“closing shades of the prison house upon the 
growing boy’? Can we not do something to 
educate against the parental repression, and wholly 
do away with the pedagogic “repression of natural 
intellectual appetites,” which makes nine boys and 
girls out of ten stupid and commonplace? 

In all the numerous studies of the schools there is 
but one, nature study, that can span the chasm for 
the child between the natural spontaneous education 
of infancy and the formal education of the schools. 
There is nothing else in the curriculum which can 
form the ladder by which the child can climb up or 
down, as you please, to the planes of formal learning. 

1 am aware that this matter is beginning to receive 
a share of the attention it deserves. I can conceive 
of no more important problem. If child study 
would only tell us how a child learns during the first 
year or the first three vears of its life, just the method 
it employs of its own free will and spontaneous 
effort, in passing with such wonderful rapidity from 
knowing absolutely nothing to knowing so much, we 
might have an ideal pedagogy. ‘lo so constitute a 
scheme of education that the same method might be 
followed consistently from infancy through child- 
hood and youth and through manhood would be to 
discover the fountain of youth. No one but 
“Nature, the old nurse,” can help us. And if we 
could have a group of teachers in some city or town, 
with their superintendent, give us such a course, 
where the children could revel in nature study, almost 
pure at first, and gradually pass to higher nature 
study in art or science in later years, they might raise 
an educational lighthouse for the whole country to 
steer by. We see, sometimes, the charm of child- 
likeness continued even to the end of old age, the 
eager, happy activity, the keen open-minded interest, 
the rapid growth. 

The first and greatest possibility of nature study, 
then, must be to keep us young; as little children, fit 
to enter the kingdom of God. 

There are an infinite number of _ possi- 
bilities all flowing, in fact, from this greater 
possibility, of a character bearing on the per- 
fection of mankind and the betterment of conditions 
of human life. I do not intend dwelling upon these 
in detail. A glimpse at a few of them may assist us, 
however, in deciding what kind of lessons carry the 
largest possibilities in their train. 

And first, cannot every lesson in nature study 
kindle or help to develop a life-long interest, a real 
love for something, in the child? Might not the 
planting of a seed and the raising of a flower, if we 
can get the child to put his whole soul into the work, 
make him actually better for life? To really enlist 
his best efforts it is only necessary to make a game of 
it, distribute seeds from the same package to a class, 
as many as wish to try, and then let them take a free 
race to see who can rear the best plant. An experi 
ment of this kind is being tried in one of the Wor 
cester schools now for the second year. The prin- 
cipal recently told me that all a teacher had to do 
when the day seemed to drag and the lessons seemed 
dull, was to ask the class, “How is your plant grow 
ing?” At the word every face brightened, and 


. ** 
vou only know how. 


every hand went up, all were eager to tell how tall it 
was, how many leaves it had, and all about the care 
it received. Not a child in the school can be quite as 
bad as he might have been before. ‘To see a child 
really love something is so contagious. If we begin 
young enough, as Mrs. Palmer would have us, we 
might have no Peter Bells in the world. But even 
the hardened 
“Peter Bell, the ruffian wild, 
* a * * oo 

Forsook his crimes, repressed his folly, 

And after ten months’ melancholy, 

Became a good and honest man.”’ 

Second, cannot every line of nature work tend to 
give the children some notion of their ability to con- 
trol the vast forces cf nature? Knowing how is so 
much more than half the battle. I once heard two 
little boys, not over five or six, talking together on 
the street. One said: “It’s eagy enough to do it, if 
Everything is easy if you only 
know how. The knowing how to control a great 
many things in nature is made out fairly well in high 
scientific circles and is recorded in books. But how 
can we get them into the heads and hearts of every 
member of the community? Enough has been dis- 
covered to make it easy for a community to practically 
do away with a number of contagious and infectious 
diseases if each member were alive to the matter, had 
the “knowing how” in his head. The same is true 
with our forest devastation, with the ravages of in- 
sects, with the blights and mildews of our cultivated 
crops and fruit trees. Since all control of the 
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CLARA BARTON, 


forces of nature carry possibilities of vast human 
good, it is little more than stating our second head in 
another Way to say: 

Third, our nature study should deal with the 
largest human interests that the child is capable of 
appreciating. It should represent large human 
values which can arouse the child’s sense of duty, 
make him feel that the thing done is intrinsically 
good enough to wake up his ambition and to place 
upon him the pleasant duty of doing his best. It 
should arouse his imagination and stimulate his mind 
to see things in their real and important relations. 

CLARA BARTON AND THE RED CROSS 

SOCIETY, 


BY KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH. 


In these days of war and sorrow, when many a 
mother’s and sister’s heart is wrung, the thought of 
Clara Barton and the wonderful work the Red Cross 
Society does fills one with admiration. 

To-day Miss Barton, at over sixty years of age, 
after thirty years of work in relief of mise I'y of battle 
and disaste c; has heen working among the reconcen 
tradoes, and is prepared to give relief in our present 
American-Spanish war 

Who is this wonderful woman whose life has been 
“one grand sweet song’? Picture to yourself a 
woman, slight, short, with soft brown eves, thin gray 
hair, and a large mouth, and you have a mental vision 


of the Clara Barton that many a soldier has called 

“the angel of the battlefield.” Her hands are small 

and soft, and have soothed the pain of many an agon- 

ized soldier. Miss Barton has well deserved the title 

of philanthropist, and her philanthropy has been of a 

practical kind. 

It would seem that when a great work is being pre- 
pared for an individual, some one always arrives 
capable of performing it. ‘The unseen forces are at 
work along the lines of individual development to fit 
some one for the emergency. To what degree cir- 
cumstances and environment mold our lives is a 
question. If it had not been for the illness of a 
young brother, Clara Barton might never have done 
the noble work she has; for her thoughts might never 
have been led in that channel. It is the thought 
that is the precursor of the deed. 

Clara Barton was born in North Oxford, Mass., 
about 1830. She was the youngest of a large family, 
her father being a soldier under General Wayne. 
She had a good education at the public schools of her 
place, and at the age of sixteen began to teach school. 
Later, she took up a full course of study at Clinton, 
N. Y., and then went back to her work. In 1853 she 
undertook a free school in Bordentown, N. J. Worn 
with ardent labor, she resigned and went to Washing 
ton for rest among relatives. While there she as- 
sumed charge of affairs in the patent office. She 
worked for three years, bringing order out of chaos 
When the civil war broke out she oifered her services 
without pay and shared the risks and sufferings of 
the soldiers of the Union army until the close of the 
struggle. This was accomplished with difficulty; for 
at first the women held back and she herself was not 
allowed to goon the battlefield. She went to Assist- 
ant Quartermaster-General Rucker with tears. His 
noble spirit responded, and she obtained transporta- 
tion for food and supplies which she had collected. 
She went to the front, and her unwavering devotion 
and wonderful work amid distressing conditions 
made her a second Florence Nightingale. 

Many are the stories told of her heroism and 
bravery, yet, withal, she is a quiet, unassuming Woman, 
shrinking from notoriety. In the words of Miss Lucy 
Larcom: 

“We may catch a glimpse of her at Chantilly, in the 
darkness of the rainy midnight, bending over a dying boy, 
who took the supporting arm and soothing voice for his 
sister’s. We may see her at Fredericksburg, attending 
to the wounded who were brought to her, whether they 
wore the blue or the gray. And we may watch her after 
the defeat, when the half-starved, half-frozen soldiers 
were brought to her, having great fires built to lay them 
around, administering cordials, and causing an old chim- 
ney to be pulled down for bricks to warm them with, 
while she herself had but the shelter of a tattered tent 
between her and the piercing winds.” 


After the war, letters poured in upon her from 
broken-hearted mothers asking that the burial places 
of their boys might be found. She was appointed by 
President Lincoln to attend to this correspondence ol 
the relations of missing prisoners. Miss Barton went 
to Annapolis, Md., and at once began work. Here 
she established a bureau of records of missing men ot 
the Union army, compiled from prison and hospital 
rolls and burial lists. The path to the work of find- 
ing graves of soldiers was opened for Miss Barton 
through the records of a boy prisoner at Anderson- 
ville, named Atwater. Ile assisted the warden of 
the prison, and kept concealed, on rags, slips of paper, 
or anything he could find, a duplicate set of records 
with the graves indicated on a plot of burial ground. 
Ile had in all 15,000 names. He wrote Clara Barton 
and offered them to her. He at once had a boat pul 
at his disposal with board, nails, and paint, and he 
and Miss Barton marked at Andersonville and else 
where thousands of graves, placing a head-board at 
each grave and a fence around the cemetery. Clara 
Barton managed this bureau for four years. During 
this time she lectured freely both Kast and West and 
was paid $300 a night for 100 nights. 

In 1869, broken in health, Miss Barton went to 
Europe to rest. In Geneva she heard for the first 
time of the Red Cross Society. To-day the civilized 
people of five continents, and even half barbaric 
states, such as Siam and Persia, belong to this so- 
ciety, all due to Henri Durrant, a Swiss. 
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Five years previous to Miss Barton’s sojourn in 
Switzerland an international association, called the 
“Red Cross Society,” had been formed in Geneva. 
Its object centres in the cause of humane and merci- 
ful treatment of wounded, sick, and dying soldiers in 
time of war. The red cross is the distinctive flag de- 
signed by the treaty, and wherever displayed with the 
national flag is respected. Under the treaty wounded 
soldiers may be sent through the lines, and a_ sick 
soldier is considered a non-combatant. 

Protection is extended to all persons officially 
attached to ambulances and hospitals. The treaty 
designated the flag, which out of compliment to the 
Swiss confederation, whose national flag is a white 
cross on a red ground, is formed by a red cross on a 
white ground. Out of respect for the religious be- 
liefs of the Turks, they were given permission to use 
a red crescent instead of a cross. 

The United States had been asked to join this 
federation, but had been indifferent. Miss Barton at 
once began to urge the extension of the society to her 
own land, 

The Red Cross committee at Geneva came to Miss 
Barton in her Swiss cottage and asked that she help 
them when the Franco-Prussian war began. In 
Paris she did valuable work in the closing days of the 
(‘ommune, and was only debarred from receiving the 
(‘ross of the Legion of Honor because she refused to 
ask for it. 

While in Germany she spent much time with the 
(;rand Duchess of Baden, a noble woman devoted to 
the Red Cross Society. The grand duchess gave Miss 
Barton a beautiful Red Cross brooch in gold and 
enamel, and the Emperor gave her the Tron Cross, 
civen those who have done brave deeds on the field 
of battle. 

Miss Barton returned to this country, and under 
Garfield began to urge the Washington government 
to accept the Geneva treaty for the Red Cross Society. 
President Garfield’s death prevented his signing, 
and in 1882 President Arthur signed it. 

Miss Barton was appointed president of the 
American Association of the Red Cross and she has 
ever since devoted herself to carrying out its ideas. 

Clara Barton has made the Red Cross Society 
known throughout the United States by its services 
in times of suffering from fire, flood, and tempest. 
Miss Barton’s first personal Red Cross work was done 
in 1882 when the Mississippi river overflowed its 
hanks. "This was soon followed by the overflow of 
the Ohio river in 1883 and the Louisiana cyclone in 
the same year. The sum expended by the Red Cross 
Society at Johnstown at the time of the flood was 
£40.000, 

What for ten years men had been asking our 
government to sign, namely, the Red Cross treaty, a 
little gray-haired, untiring woman accomplished. 

In 1884 Miss Barton represented this government 
at the International conference at Geneva. In 1887 
she represented the United States at the court of the 
(irand Duke and Duchess of Baden and Carlsruhe. 
Latterly Miss Barton, representing the Red Cross, 
has made effective distribution of American relief to 
the starving reconcentradoes. As a matter of con- 
venience a part of their supplies was to have been 
transported by government cruisers, but Spain ob- 
jected and our government sent supplies by light- 
house tenders instead of armed cruisers. 

or a year Miss Barton was head of the Woman’s 
Reformatory Prison at Sherborn, Mass. 

Dr. J. Gardner of Bedford, Ind., gave 1,780 acres 
which could be used as neutral ground in time of 
var and to establish training schools for nurses. It 

as a village, barns, and tenement houses. 

The National Society of the Red Cross in Wash- 
ngton, the headquarters, is established in a large 
brick house at the corner of Seventeenth and IF 
treets. N. W. This is Miss Barton’s home when not 
n the field alleviating the sufferings of some stricken 
eople. George Kennan is the vice-president of 
he society. 

The walls of the broad hall running through the 
entre of the Red Cross headquarters are draped 

th flags of different nations for whose suffering 

ldiers Miss Barton has worked. Red Cross flags 
loat from the roof. Miss Barton has also a collee- 
on of Andersonville relics, made by prisoners. 


Her office is devoid of useless luxuries. She works 
from morning until night answering and dictating 
letters. 

The story of Clara Barton’s courage and. self- 
sacrifice can never be known in its entirety. Miss 
Barton is writing her autobiography. She comes of 
liberal-minded people, so her religious views are 
broad. 

In the language of her niece, “Her idea of life lies 
in what she once said to me: ‘Be always calm, my 
child. Neep yourself quiet and in restraint, reserve 
your energies, doing those little things that lie in 
your way, each one as well as you can, saving your 
strength, so that when God does call vou to do some- 
thing good and great you will not have wasted your 
forces and strength with useless strivings, but will be 
ready to do the work quickly and well—go slowly, my 
child, and keep ready.” And she impresses one as a 
woman of repose, but many there are “to rise up and 


call her blessed,” 


WASHINGTON AS AN KDUCATIONAL 
CENTRE, 





BY ALICE B. PRESCOTT, WASHINGTON. 

Washington's claim to greatness thus far in the 
history of the country is based largely upon the fact 
of its being the seat of government of the United 
States. ‘lo being either a commercial or business 
metropolis it has no claim; but before many more 
vears have elapsed it will be classed as one of the 
ereatest educational centres of the country, unless 
there is fallacy in the present indication. 

There are many reasons why this should be so, for 
not only is its geographical position favorable, but 
the government has put it in the power of colleges 
located there to do for their students what colleges 
in no other part of the country ean do. Take for ex- 
ample the joint resolution approved April 12, 1892, 
which reads: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the facilities for research and illustration in the fol- 
lowing and any other governmental collections now ex- 
isting or hereafter to be established in the city of Wash- 
ington for the promotion of knowledge shall be accessi- 
ble, under such rules and restrictions as the officers in 
charge of each collection may prescribe, subject to such 
authority as is now or may hereafter be permitted by 
law, to the scientific investigators, and to students of any 
institution of higher education now incorporated or here- 
after to be incorporated under the laws of Congress or of 
the District of Columbia, to wit: 

“1. Of the Library of Congress. 2. Of the National 
Museum. 3. Of the Patent Office. 4. Of the Bureau of 
Education. 5. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 6. Of the 
Army Medical Museum. 7. Of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 8. Of the Fish Commission. 9. Of the Botanic 
Gardens. 10. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 11. Of 
the Geological Survey. 12. Of the Naval Observatory.” 

When one investigates these opportunities and re- 
members the thousands of dollars which are annually 
appropriated in order that they may be kept up, the 
Congressional library, with its 900,000 volumes, is an 
institution in itself. and this, combined with the 


advantages to be gained are very apparent. ‘The 


libraries of the several departments, offers such a col- 
lection of books for the use of students as can be 
found in no other city in the land. 

And so it came te pass that under these favorable 
conditions the Methodists laid the cornerstone of 
the American University, October 21, 1896. That it 
is considered a national institution is proved by the 
fact that the masons used the same gavel which 
George Washington used over a century ago when on 
Sept mber 18, 1793, the cornerstone of the Capitol 
was laid. This made the fourth time the gavel had 
been used. 

The university will be situated on Massachusetts 
avenue extended, commanding a fine view of the city 
itself and the surrounding country. The Hall of 
ilistory is nearly completed; it is a beautiful speci- 
men of Grecian architecture, is built of white marble 
brought from Vermont, and will cost $150,000, 
Among other buildings of interest are the Asbury 
Memorial Hall, to be erected with money corn- 
tributed by ministers of the Gospel. Hear the lan- 
cuages of the East will be taught, thus enabling mis- 


sionaries to grapple, in their native land, with the 
language of the country for which they are bound, 
instead of waiting until they arrive on the field of 
action, as has hitherto been the custom. 

Another building of unique character will be the 
Hall of Temperance, where the effects of aleohol will 
he studied from a scientific standpoint, and not only 
its effects on individuals, but on communities. The 
halls of philosophy, technology, sociology and econo- 
mics, law, art, medicine, and others are to be erected, 
mnaking a total of twenty-six. 

Although this institution is being erected under 
the auspices of the Methodist church, all of the lead- 
ing denominations have contributed toward it. The 
teachings will be broad and the doors are thrown open 
alike to man and woman, Jew and Gentile, but the 
influence of the spirit of christianity which will per- 
vade, can hardly fail to be felt by all who enter. 

The American will be a university of the highest 
order, admitting no one who has not taken a degree 
in some other college. In a speech made by Dr. 
Bashford on “Providential Aspects of the American 
University” he said: “A coarse illustration of the in- 
crease of influence arising from thorough training is 
furnished in the statistics of college-bred men in 
public life. These men number only one-fifth of 
one per cent. cf our population. And yet this little 
handful of college graduates, numbering only one in 
five hundred, has furnished thirty per cent. of all our 
congressmen, fifty per cent. of all our senators, and 
sixty per cent. of all our judges.” This statement in 
itself is a recommendation for higher education. 

Among the familiar names on the board of trustees 
are those of Bishop John F. Hurst, Judge W. M. 
Springer, Judge KE. L. MeComas, Bishop J. P. New- 
man, and Mrs. John A. Logan. 

Another institution of which Washingtonians are 
proud is the Catholic .University, founded in 1888 
and occupying a commanding position just outside 
the city limits. At present there are but two im- 
mense buildings, made of massive gray granite, but it 
is hoped in time to increase the number to some ten 
or eleven. McMahon Hall, the more pretentious of 
the two buildings in appearance, though not the most 
costly, was erected for the sum of $300,000. It is 
here that instruction is received. At present there 
are schools of theology, philosophy, including letters, 
metaphysics, psvchology, social sciences, school of law 
in all its branches, ethics, economics, institute of 
technology, including chemistry, physies, electrical 
and mechanical engineering. 

The ether building, Caldwell Hall, is where the 
divinity students live. ‘his is also of granite, and 
was erected at a cost of $350,000. The hardwood 
floors and fine finish throughout are substantial 
evidences of good workmanship. 

On the right-hand side as one enters the grounds is 
a large red brick structure. This is the dormitory; 
it contains forty suites of rooms, consisting of a bed- 
room and study each, which may be had for from ten 
to fifteen dollars per month, all suites being furnished 
with recreation and bath rooms. ‘There is a restaurant 
in the basement, where good board may be obtained 
for sixteen dollars per month. Although a large 
majority of the students are of the Catholie faith, 
Protestants are admitted. Wherein the Catholics do 
not as a rule heli ve ln co-edueation, they do believe 
in the higher education of women, and a college for 
women is soon to be erected at a short distance from 
the buildings where the men receive instruction. 

While both of these institutions are outgrowths of 
recent vears, Washington has not been left all this 
time in darkness, for as early as 1817 the Rev. Luther 
Rice became imbued with the idea that it would be 
a good plan to found a college which should be es- 
pecially adapted for the education of Baptist minis- 
ters. It was decided to divide Columbian College 
Into two departments, the theological and classical, 
but that it was non-sectarian in spirit is shown in one 
of the clauses, which reads: “Persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected trus- 
tees, nor shall any person, either as president, pro- 
fessor, tutor, or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
college, or denied any of the privileges or immunities, 
or advantages thereto.” President Monroe cordially 
endorsed it, believing it to be a national institution. 

After some time trouble arose as to the relative 
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importance of the two departments, which ended 
ultimately in the giving up of the theological. When 
war broke out the buildings were abandoned by 
students and utilized by the government for hospital, 
purposes. 

In 1884 the academic, law, and scientific schools 
moved to the corner of Fifteenth and H streets, in the 
building which they now occupy. It is a handsome 
red brick structure with terra-cotta trimmings, and 
from its central location is within easy access of 
numerous boarding-houses, where good board and 
rooms can be obtained at reasonable rates. The 
Columbian, like Harvard and Yale, admits students 
who can pass satisfactory examinations regardless of 
their never having taken degrees elsewhere. Other 
schools connected with this institution are those of 
medicine and law, both of national reputation, and 
the Corcoran scientific school, which sends out men 
each year trained for engineering in all its branches. 

President B. L. Whitman, D. D., is an inspiration 
not only to the college, but to the community at 
large, and it is hoped under his enthusiastic leader- 
ship to make the college standard conform to his 
highest ideas. 

In addition to these is Georgetown University, 
which has a fine reputation, and Howard University, 
founded in 1867 and intended at first for the higher 
education of the colored race, though now it is open 
to both sexes of any race. Each year congress ap- 
propriates about $35,000 for its maintenance. 

Lastly will be mentioned the National Deaf-Mute 
College, which is open to unfortunates from all parts 
of the country. Its collegiate course includes Latin, 
German, French, higher mathematics, the natural 
sciences, philology, history, ete. In 1872 congress 
purchased the whole of Kendall Green, the college 
site, for $85,000. The entire property is now valued 
at over $500,000. 

And now when we take a retrospective glance at 
the city and its growth, and see the work which has 
been accomplished in an educational line, and then 
peer into the future at that which is undoubtedly to 
be accomplished, we can truly say that the dream 
of our forefathers will be more than realized, and the 
nation’s capital will be, not only the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States, but the seat of learning 
as well. 








TEST QUESTIONS FOR MACBETH,.—(11) 





BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 
College English for 1808-1900, 
28. Comment on the use of the word “nature” in 
“lve drugged their possets, 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die.” 
29. What power poss ssed by witches is suggested 
by the lines:— 
“And like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do, and I’ll do, and I’ll do.” 
What peculiar limitations of that power are also sug- 
vested 2 
50.  Refute, by examples from the text, the state- 
ment that Lady Macbeth was (a) naturally cruel; (b) 
Invariably SaAVages, (C) possessed of demoniae firmness. 
31. Prove by at least three incidents that the 
woman nature of Lady Macbeth was always in 
evidence, 
$2. Cite instances to prove that Macbeth was am 
bitious, tender, vacillating, imaginative, brave, cruel, 
avarl 1OUS, deceitful. 


superstitious, — scrupulous, 


malicious, 

33. Which of these characteristics seems to have 
developed after he became king? 
34. What Purpose does the sleep-walking scene 
serve in the delineation of Lady Maebeth’s character? 

oo. What was Macbeth’s second murder? 

46. State the reasons for the crime and describe 
the way in which it was accomplished. 

7. = Identify 
Rosse. | 

38. What part does Macduff play in the develop- 
ment of the plot? 

39. Tlow had he forfeited the good-will of Mac- 


beth? Compare Shakespeare’s version with the 


i‘leanee, Siward, Sweno. Banquo, 


original tory. 
10. Assign to its place in the text each of thi fol 
ften-quoted lines: 


JS 


(a) “When shall we three meet again.” 

(b) “Milk of human kindness.” 

(c) “I dare do all that may become a man.” 

(d) “After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 

(ce) “Stand not upon the order of your 
going, but go at once.” 

11. What do you consider the most revolting 
scene in the play? 

12. What line in the sleep-walking scene shows 
that Lady Macbeth knew of this deed? 

43. Give the meaning of the quoted words in the 
following: (a) “choppy” fingers; (b) “posters” of the 
sea and land; (c) Saint Colmes’ “inch”; (d) “hus- 
bandry” in heaven; (e) thick and “slab.” 

'4. At what point in the story does Lady Mac- 
beth die? 

15. Quote the words uttered by Macbeth when 
ihe news is brought to him. 

16. Deseribe the manner of Macbeth’s death, 
and give in proper sequence the steps that led up 
to it. 

17. Assign to each of the following places the 
scenes of the drama enacted there: (a) Forres; (b) 
Inverness: (c) Scone; (d) Colmes-Kill; (d) England; 
(ec) Dunsinane. 

18. Explain the allusion in each of the following: 
“Bellona’s bridegroom”; “insane root”; “fatal bell- 
man”; “the evil’; Gorgon. 

19. Quote the passages in which pity, sleep, and 
memory are personified. 

50. Write a theme from one of the following 
subjects:— 

1. The Wierd Sisters. 

2. Belief in Witcheraft in Shakespeare's 
Day. 

3. The “Pious Edward.” 

t. Lady Macbeth, the Wife. 

5. Lady Macbeth, the Murderess. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION FOREVER. 





A song for our banner, the watchword recall, 
Which gave the Republic her station, 
United we stand, divided we fall, 
It made and preserved us a nation. 


What God in his infinite wisdom designed 
And armed with the weapons of thunder, 
Not all the earth’s despots or factions combined 
Have the power to conquer or sunder. 


The union of lakes, the union of lands, 
The union of states none can sever, 
The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the flag of our union forever. 
—George P. Morris. 








OGDEN NUMBER WORK, 
(Third Grade, nine years old. } 

{Observations made by Mr. Winship on his recent tour 
of inspection in the far West. ] 

The Speer work was put into Ogden last Septem- 
ber, and there has been no expert help given to 
superintendent, principal, or teacher. The work 
which Mr. Winship here reports was in a room of a 
veung teacher, who found it most difficult to under- 
stand and was very slow in getting it in working 
order. The children understood the rectangle and 
volume ratios, having been taught them for the first 
time in this grade, but they had gone far beyond and 
were dealing with larger numbers. 

The work was the regular work of the day, the 
teacher having no suspicion that there was to be “a 
visitor.” The board had many examples written for 
They 
Here are two of these 
examples, and all the work of the little nine-year-old 
children. Every child seemed interested and wide- 
awake, was self-reliant and accurate. 


the children to solve as the lesson of the dav. 
had never seen them before. 


Nellie had 8} yards of ribbon and Mary had 5% yards: what 
is the ratio of Mary’s ribbon to Nellie’s ribbon? How much 
will the ribbon cost at $5.00 for py Of a yard? 

Mary’s is 54 

Nellie’s is 83 


Several of the children changed 5 3-4 and 8 5-6 to 
12ths directly without getting them to fourths or 
sixths, and no explanation was asked or given as to 
why they reduced them to twelfths, but that they 
understood it was evident from the fact that they all, 
without a moment’s hesitancy, wrote:— 

69 to 102 is 4%, or #} ratio of Mary’s ribbon to Nellie’s. 

Mary had $3, + is $5, $} is $345. 

This multiplication was done by each child without 
writing again the 69 or the 5, the answer was written 
beginning with the units figure, of course. 

Nellie had 102-12 which is $505. This was mul- 
tiplied in the same way. 

A second example. A baker made 3,640 pies in 1} months. 
At the same rate, how many pies could he make in 25 days? 
What would they be worth at 8 c. apiece? 

1} months is 45 days. 

3,640 is to ? as 45 is to 25. 

25 to 45 is 33 or § 

§ of 3,640 = 1% 2° or 2022. 

The multiplication was performed without re- 
writing, noting the sum beginning with the units’ 
figure. The division by nine was also done directly 
without rewriting. 


2022 pies at 8c. is $161.76 value. 








NATURE STUDY SPELLING. 

Make a list of names of domestie and wild animals 
of this locality, and learn to spell them. Noted wild 
animals of other localities. The following exercises 
are suggestive : — 

1. Lead pupils to understand the meaning of “ani- 
mal.” 
many persons never learn its broader meaning. 

2. What is a quadruped? Make a list of quad- 
rupeds. 

3. What is a bird? 

4. What is a fowl? 


In a restricted sense it means a beast, and 


Make a list of birds. 
Make a list of fowls. 


5. What isa fish? Make a list of fishes. 
6. What is a reptile? Make a list of reptiles. 
7. What isa mollusk? Make a list of mollusks. 


Make a list of insects. 
Make a list of 
domestic animals. — Practical Education. 


8. What is an insect? 
9. What is a domestic animal? 





OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN 
LITERATURE*#—( V1.) 





BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 





NOTED FICTITIOUS CHARACTERS. 


DOIN 55 5 wo ¥ 00 Shas 6 b40 50s Moet hecbudaa Homer's Iliad 
ABUNCS WICKRSCIG 6510. cdeeesyss Dickens’ David Copperfield 
pS reese eee ae re ee Arabian Nights 
Serer ree rere ce Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
CO 5 bobbi ob ceeds caeendee Thackeray’s Vanity Fair 
SEER SPUIRUNID ob 0.5.0'5 Cd ob d.000ned Dickens’ Dombey and Son 
| eee Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
CUMING a 6 cs eden ae den nee's nad Shakespeare’s King Lear 
IRL sds U5iss bane cetesekee ee Shakespeare’s Othello 
SEE IIE og g's b-tue 00645-0088 ohm Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge 
Lo Ree. reer re Dickens’ David Copperfield 
hats bvctecsbuperedanestewan Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
Falstaff..........Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor 
INS SS c.a'6 06 0-0 00. knee ehe baad Longfellow’s Evangeline 
NUE hb 600 Ci 00S cudcaden cee eeu Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
PE ii. CSN CRN EL KO SK Edbees cess eae Shakespeare’s Othello 
Ichabod Crane.........Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
P, e ee  ee Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
So eer errr ee Tennyson’s Idyls of the King 
Sn, METRE TT ee Te Poe’s Raven 
NED + 6 5.5.86 5430.06 4000's Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop 
ES ere arer ar ee Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
SE Ss Stn k sea sald neOeeucds 44 Oaee SRA Goethe’s Faust 
EOIN 5's. vca-n'k' id dle 04 Haase ee eaad yoethe’s Faust 
oo ore eee Dickens’ David Copperfield 
FE EEC ee Longfellow’s Hiawatha 
ee ENGI «su bin'bls Sase'e'k.0 gcsteatehonn Sheridan's Rivals 
3 | See Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit 
PMO: 6 .d's's Focatea besee vi Dickens’ Pickwick Papers 
SS ee rrr e 2 err” Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
ere ce Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit 
EELS «6 oie @.d tig th Oden ae eee an Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
SAP ee ee Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
BPO UOO. bs. 0: 46:030000 cues Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
Puck...........Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
i! err rer: Shakespeare’s As You Like It 
cs i SOE COOL ne ere ee Peer Don Quixote 
Sree rer Dickens’ Pickwick Papers 
Se Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
 ..... SPST ee .. Dickens’ Nicholas Nickleby 
NDS 5. 4s bicdawweeod Shakespeare’s As You Like It 


SN OOD 5 d5.s ce erlé'edcuas .Dickens’ David Copperfield 


*Copyrightedg 1897. 
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A WAR CLOCK. 


By this clock you can tell the exact war time anywhere. 


Boston, 12 o’clock, Noon. 
San Francisco, 9 o’clock, A. M. 
Havana, 11.27 o'clock, A. M. 
Madrid, 4.40 o’elock, P. M. 
London, 4.55 o’clock, P. M. 


oN places west of Boston is it before or after 
noon? 

6. How far can a place be east or west of Boston? 

7. What is the difference in time between 
Havana and San Francisco? 

8. What is the difference in time between London 
and San Francisco? 

% What is the difference in time between the 
Philippines and San Francisco? 


HONG KONG 


gions 





—__—_ 


(HAVANA 

















\S 
Ilong Wong, 12.35, A. M. 
Philippines, 1.50 o'clock, A. M. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Which of these places are east of Boston? 

2. Which one is farthest east? 

a At places east of Boston is it before or alter 
noon when it is noon at Boston? 


tL. Whieh places are west of Boston? 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTOR Y.—(1.) 


[These stories are arranged as nearly as possible under 
the different historical periods; as: Discovery of 
America: colonial—Wars between France and England; 
the Revolutionary period, War of 1812 and the Mexican 


War, the Rebellion. ] 


PERIOD OF DISCOVERY. 

Coryell, J. R.—Diccon the told. Story of a boy who was 
on one of John Cabot’s ships, and who also goes with 
Columbus on his first voyage. 

Diego Pinzon. A story of a boy who for punish- 
ment while at school was taken on board the Pinta and 
compelled to make the voyage with Columbus. 

Hale, E. E.—Stories of Discovery. An interesting book 
of stories of the principal discoveries of the world. 

Stables, Gordon.—Westward with Columbus. Columbus’ 
career, as well as the voyage and discovery of America 
is given. 

COLONIAL PERIOD. 

Brooks, E. S In Leisler’s Time. A story of the time of 
Knickerbocker New York and the young people of the 
period. 

Champney, Elizabeth W.—Great Grandmother’s Girls in 
New France. A story of the colonial period, the scen¢ 
of which is laid in Canada, or New France, as it was 
then known. 

Cooper, J. F.—Leather Stocking Tales. Deerslayer, Last 

of the Mohicans, Pathfinder, Pioneers, Prairie. Stories 

of the time of the French and Indian wars. Natty 

Bumpo, the hero, is a white hunter who lives with the 


Indians. 








—S— 


























e PHILIPPINES 


aw 


10. (One hour of time equals fifteen degrees of 
longitude. One degree of longitude equals sixty 
miles.) Tlow far is San Francisco west of Boston? 

11. Would the Philippines be reached sooner, the 
conditions of travel being the same, by going east or 
voing west from Boston? 

12. Tlow many miles between the meridian of the 
Philippines and the meridian of London? 


Faith White’s Letter Book.-—A story in the form of let- 
ters written by a young Puritan girl. She describes 
her home in Leyden, the voyage to America, and the 
hardships cf the Plymouth colony for the first few 
years. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel.—Twice-Told Tales, Stories of 
the colonial period in New England. 

Henty, G. A.—With Wolfe in Canada. The struggle be- 
tween England and France for supremacy in Canada 
is the theme of this story. 

Humphrey, Francis A.—Children of Old Park’s Tavern. 
Story of the time of 1680. The scene is in Byfield, Mass. 

Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. The story of children 
summering at Plymouth. Facts in the Pilgrims’ lives 
are given. 

Irving, Washington.—Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York. The period of the early Dutch settlement in New 
York is described. A satire on the times. 

Kaler, James Otis.—Boys of 1745. A story of the capture 
of Louisbourg. Dick Sanbourne and Phil. Towle, two 
boys, are the heroes, and participate in a variety of ad- 
ventures. 

Island Refuge. A story of Casco bay in 1676. The 
settlers are attacked by Indians, and take refuge on an 
island in the bay. The story abounds in incidents. 

Ezra Jordan’s Escape. The scene of this story is 
laid at Fort Loyall, now the site of Portland, Me. The 
capture of the fort and the massacre of the inmates by 
the Indians are matters of history. The story is about 
a boy who made his escape from the fort. 

Stoddard, W. O.--Little Smoke. A story of the Sioux In 
dian It is not only a story of adventure, but the vol- 
ume abounds in information concerning this most 
powerful of remaining Indian tribes. 


—On the Old Frontier, or, The Last Raid of the Iro- 
quois. It describes the vicissitudes of the settlers in 
Western New York, which was the frontiers of the last 
century, the homely yet adventurous existence at Plum 
Hollow Fort, the plottings of the Lroquois, their as- 
semblages in the great council house, and their final 
desperate raid. 

——Wampum Belt. The period is of the time of Wil- 
liam Penn. The Wampum belt was delivered by the 
Indians on the Delaware to William Penn, at the great 
treaty made under the elm tree at Shackamixon in 1682. 
Tomlinson, Everett T.—Three Colonial Boys. The ad- 
ventures of three boys who lived in the times before 
the Revolution.—Librarian, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


THE BUFFALO BANKING IDEA, 

An attempt is being made in the eighth grade of 
the grammar schools of Buffalo to familiarize the 
pupils, ina somewhat novel way, with the principles 
of banking and the methods enployed by business 
men. ‘The president of the city bank, in response to 
a request that the banks should furnish a portion of 
the material needed to carry on such a work, agreed 
to furnish the whole outfit for 2,500 eighth grade 
pupils, which included a bank book, a deposit ticket 
pad, and a cheek book for each pupil. In addition 
to these, each pupil was supplied with $100 in paper 
slips, which were printed in denominations of $20, 
SLO, PO, $2, and $l. 

In the bank books, rules and instructions for 
keeping a bank account are posted. In these instrue- 
tions such questions as the following are concisely 
answered; What is a bank? Why money should be 
deposited? Tlow economic habits may be formed? 
The nature and use of the pass book? How a deposit 


” 


is made? The check,—what it is? ete. 

Asa portion of the arithmetic work for the eighth 
grade, the following course of study has been placed 
in the hands of the teachers: 

Lesson 1. Talk with class about banks,—kinds, 
names and loeation of the principal city banks, 
officers and employees. 

Lesson 2. How an account is started—writing of 
name in bank’s signature book, filling of a deposit 
ticket. Ticket and money taken to receiving teller, 
who counts money, checks the amount on deposit 
ticket, and enters the amount to the eredit of de- 
positor in the latter’s bank book. 

Lesson 5. Give each child $100 in school cur- 
rency. Convert schoolroom into a bank, with teacher 
as receiving teller, and principal (if possible) in charge 
of signature books. Let each pupil start an account 
with the city bank, writing name in signature book, 
filling out deposit ticket, and receiving bank book 
with $15 properly credited in ink (teacher to write 
pupil’s name on outside of cover lightly in pencil), 
and also a eheck book. 

Lessons 4, 5, 6. Other deposits made of various 
amounts till children get familiar with the use of 
deposit ticket, ete. 

Lesson 7. The written order on which a bank pays 
depositors funds is called a check (pass around books 
and have pupils observe a blank check); terms, maker 
and payee, explained; different ways of making out 
cheeks (to person or order, to person or bearer); 
cheek should be mace pavabl to a person or order, 
because then payee must endorse (explain endorse- 
ment) the cheek before bank will pay money on it. 

Lesson 8. Have pupils write checks payable to 
selves and draw money from the, bank; paying teller 
to keep cheeks and enter amount against each pupil 


ina large book kept for that purpose 


Le ssons 9 and 10. Draw cheeks pavable to one an- 
other, exchange and get money from the bank; pay 
ing teller to keep accounts As above. 


Some drill in interest in connection with banking 


study. 


Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fullness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception. 

And, to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 


Supposed to be without. —Browning. 
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“Hobson’s Choice” has a and glorious 


meaning. 


new 


Military training in the schools will be a feature 
hereafter. 


June 14 is celebrated as the birthday of the stars 
and stripes. 

America is producing a new line of heroes. Dewey 
and Hobson are new names on the roll of fame. 


The Fourth of July will be celebrated in Canada 
as the Queen's birthday was in the United Stat 


Spain is responsible. 
| 


It is quite the fad for hovs to say that they have 
“vot on to the teacher's curves.” The boy knows 
exactly what he means, and so does everybody else. 
It would be well, often, if the teacher could eet on to 
the boy’s “curves.” Slang is “naughty.” but in 


structive, sometimes. 


In the West it was inspiring to see the way teachers 
took advantage of the departure of ireops to “the 
\t 
Cheney, Washington, when the soldiers went through 
on a special, all the school children of 


seat of war’ for awakening patriotic sentiment. 


the town 
marched to the station under the lead of. their 
teachers. Kach child had a flag and a houquet to 
give the soldiers. It was a scene never to be for 
rotten. \\ sy kane, the pont at which the soldiers 
from Fort Sherman took the train, the schools were 
given a full beliday, marching, singing, cheering 
with great enthusiasm 
Mh OQinaha KE position Kduecational convention 
has secured the best of railroad rate The railways 
have granted for this convention a rate of one fare. 
plus $2.00, to Omaha and return for the territory 


from Milwaukee, Chicago, and St. Louis, westward, 
This is the same 
K., and 


Tickets to 


to and including Utah and Idaho. 
rate granted to the G. A. R., the Y. P. 8. C. 
other great conventions held this year. 


the convention may be bought at these rates on June 


“ 
‘ 


26 and 2 


must begin the return journey not later than July 5. 
liv depositing tickets with joint agent of the lines 
in Omaha, the return journey may be begun any 


time up to August 31. 


The death of the late state superintendent, Samuel 
M. Inglis, is a surprise and a grief to the educators 
Ile died at Kenosha, Wis., May 25. 
\l] offices in the state house were closed on the ocea- 


of the country. 


sion of his funeral at Springfield June 3, and the 
governor and the state officers generally were in at- 


tendance. Superintendent Inglis began 


upon graduation, and with the exception of three 


years’ service in the Civil War has been engaged in 
educational work ever since. 
the Southern Illinois Normal University at Carbon- 
dale when he beeame state superintendent, and had 
heen elected to the presidency of the [linois Eastern 
normal school, which position he had accepted, and 


He was a professor in 


would have entered upon its duties at the expiration 
of his term of service but for his untimely death. 





THE CHICAGO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 


The greatest attraction at Washington during the 
session of the N. Kh. A., July 7-12, will be the head- 
quarters of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation at Hotel 
Gordon (formerly the Arno), The organization of 
the federation a year ago marks an era in professional 
career of women teachers. Before many months have 
passed practically every large city in the Union will 
have its federation, and Hotel Gordon, Washington, 
1898, will be the point of departure. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation will have a 
special train, leaving Chicago at 7 p.m. July 3, stop- 


ping at Johnstown, of disaster fame, in the forenoon 


of the Fourth; picnicking at Cresson, the lovely ren-~ 


dezvous on the crest of the Alleghenies at noon; tak- 
ing an electric car ride about Baltimore in the early 
evening. j 
The fedération will have open house at headquar- 
12, 
information regarding the organization, its history, 
Whatever else you do 


Llotel 


ters at the Gordon from July 5 to and will give 
accomplishments, and hopes. 
or do not do in Washington, call at Gordon 


and see the federation headquarters. 


THE CHICAGO SITUATION. 


Chicago is the second city in America in’ popula- 
tion, but in educational importance she is second to 
no city in the world. ‘There is no other city whose 
influence is so significant educationally to so wide an 


area and to so vast a population as is that of Chicago. 


There is no other in which this influence has been 
o often jeopardized by local conditions. Just now 
she faces one of the emergencies for whieh she is 


famous, and this is by far her most important educa 
tional crisis. 

Within a month it is expected that the official fate 
of both Superintendent A. G. Lane and Colonel IF. W. 
Prophecies are useless. lt 


Parker will be. sealed. 


gentlemen would remain 


looks as though both these 


in their positions, but Chicago is a city about which 
it is very uncertain to assume that what appears prob- 
able will be certain. 

Dr. William 


the determining factor: if so. we venture the prophecy 
that Colonel Parker will be retained: but as to Mr. 


It is assumed that R. Harper will be 


Lane, on that basis, we have no data from whieh to 
speak. On the other hand, the opposition to Colonel 
Parker is more concentrated and venomous than that 


to Mr. 


different 


His defeat would have a significance 
that of 


no professional disagreements with the board or with 


Lane. 


pute from Mr. Lane, who has had 


eclue ators 


Colonel Parke r has rarely heen without a stiff con 
ton his hands. It is about a quarter of a century 
since the “fighting colonel” came to Quincey, Mass., 
ind by can the greatest campaign against “the me 


chanical methods” in education that the world has 





Persons who do not deposit their tickets 


teaching 


That he was 


extravagant in extremes goes without saying. 


seen since the times of Horace Mann. 
It was 
inevitable that he should be. ‘That he was misun- 
derstood and bitterly opposed by men as wise and as 
progressive was also inevitable. All this magnified 
him asa reformer. The “Quincy method” was inter- 
preted to mean everything glorious and everything 
professionally vicious, according to the point of view. 

In due time he had his triumph, and became one of 
the six Boston supervisors, as unfortunate a position 
as a man of his convictions, prejudices, and aspira- 
tions could have held. Ina brief time he was called 
to the principalship of the Cook County normal 
school, at a large salary and with limitless oppor 
tunities. No other position in the world could have 
meant so much to him. He was not only undisturbed 
in his professional ideals, but was glorified in many 
ways for some years. ‘The Chicago of that day highly 
appreciated the fame which came to her in the West 
because of the vigor of his denunciations of the ways 
and means of the “effete Kast.” 

The Cook county political conditions at the time 
favored the man and Kducationally, 
Cook county was larger and more famous than Chi- 
No man ever had greater opportunities to be 
a local educational autocrat than had Colonel Parker 
at that time; and whether a man indulges in the lux- 
ury or not, he is sure to be accused of it, and Colonel 
Parker did 
time to time, until prejudices blended with convic- 
tions on the part of scholarly and partisan opposi- 
has ebbed and flowed, but 
ceased its intensity, until it is now entirely removed 


his work. 


cago. 


not escape. Antagonisms arose from 


tion, which has never 
from the original motive. 

The Colonel Parker of to-day is not the same man 
The issues that 
raised then would empty any hall in Washington, 
Some of 


them have been adopted as a part of the historic edu- 


that he was twenty years ago. he 


were they to be discussed there next July. 


cational fabric, and others were long ago laughed out 
of court. On the new issues the colonel has been as 
often conservative as radical, and many of his utter- 


He 


educational 


ances of late have been in antagonizing newness. 


has no longer any opponents among 
leaders, and has for many months been content to de- 
velop an institution according to his modified ideal. 
If it were left to a vote of the “educators,” he would 
he allowed to remain in this institution, now adopted 
KX. A. Sheldon stayed at Oswego, 


(i. 


by Chicago, as Dr. 
and as Principal A. 
If, however, Colonel 


Boyden remains at Bridge- 
water. Parker loses his elee- 
tion in mid-June, he will be a professional martyr, 
and will go inte history on a higher plane than his 
association with any educational institution or idea 
would otherwise make probable. 

Superintendent Lane's experience is quite differ 
Ile has never been an extremist, has never been 
be difficult to find the 
profession in any age or land a cleaner, nobler, abler 
he 
ever surprised him into professional weakness, or into 
As 
straight as an arrow, as true as steel has he ever been. 
No 
school board has eve r nsed him to do unprofessional! 
work. and he has been through the offices of the N. 
kK. A the tool 


and yet in both cases without making his personal 


ent. 


antagonistic. It would in 


man than No conspiracy of circumstances has 


the possibility of a suspicion of personal laxity. 


All this without being fanatical or impolitic. 


without being of any management, 


virtues obnoxious by 
attitude. 
\ variety of circumstances have led to the present 


and professional adopting a 


“holier than thou” 


attempt to get another superintendent. It is not 
opposition to him so much as an unrest to get some 


new leader. He is not professionally radical enough 
for some, and is not conservative enough for others, 
was not heroic enough on the salary question for some 
teachers, has been too loyal to Colonel Parker for 
others. lis virtues that have stood him in hand for 
a quarter of a century have jeopardized him in a 


unique crisis. 


There have, undoubtedly, been times within the 
past three months when if a vote could have been 
taken another superintendent would have been 


elected, if (7) they could have united upon a candi 
date. President for 


the place with some of the leaders, but he is reported 


Andrews of Brown was slated 
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to have been ready to frown upon the movement if 


Dr. W. 'T. 


Harris was also considered as the ideal man, but he 


any definite proposition had been made. 


would not consider it under any circumtances; no 
The most per- 
Dougherty 
A combination of circumstances has made 


more would President A. S. Draper. 
sistently talked about man is Newton C. 
of Peoria. 
him a man with a formidable support in the board, 
especially with some who are naturally loyal to Mr. 
Lane. The support of Andrews, Harris, and Draper 
was that of professional sentiment, while that of Mr. 
Dougherty has had personal, political, and kindred 
influences behind it. Mr. Dougherty has said with 
the utmost explicitness that he was not a candidate, 
that he would not be, and that if he were unanimously 
elected, he would decline it on the ground that accept- 
ance would be unprofessional. There are persistent 
rumors that he will recede from this position under 
certain conditions, but there is no reason for his pro- 
fessional friends to anticipate any change of attitude 
on his part. 








MR. B. F. HOOVER. 


B. FF. Hoover of Lodi, Ohio, who has been the 
leading Ohio representative of the Journal and other 
interests of the New England Publishing Company 
for ten years, and one of the most successful men in 
the field, has now become one of the stockholders 
of the 
tified with its business management at 5 Somerset 
Boston. ‘| 
within the past two vears has made necessary the in- 


company and will be prominently iden- 


street. ie enlargement of the business 
crease of the business force, and Mr. Hoover's coming 
will mean much to the company and all those inter- 
ested in the increased prosperity of the various inter- 
ests of the New England Publishing Company. Mr. 
Hoover is a native of Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, was educated at the Ohio University at Athens, 
has been one of the Medina county examiners for SIX 
vears, one of the edueational leaders among the 
vounger men of the state, and for ten years superin- 
tendent at Lodi. 

LOOKING ABOUT IN THE WEST.—(V1.) 
A SECOND TRIP. 


Omaua, May 27, 1898. 

No twenty men of my acquaintance could have made 
me believe that half that I have seen to-day in Omaha, 
at the grounds of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, 
which is to open June 1, could be true. I saw the World's 
Fair a week before it opened, I saw it on the opening day 
and the closing, on the Fourth of July, New York day, 
and Chicago day. I saw California’s mid-winter carnival 
on Mardi Gras day, and the Atlanta exposition on sev- 
eral days, so that what is here written is from experi- 
ence with the rivals of the Trans-Mississippi exposition. 
Neither the San Francisco nor the Atlanta expositions 
is to be mentioned with the Trans-Mississippi. In both 
those there was a sense of sadness in remembrance of the 
World’s Fair, but not so with Omaha. 

How often has it been said that the world would never 
ee another White City, but it has. 
eem for one who admired the White City almost to de- 


Irreverent as it may 


votion to say it, | venture the statement that the view of 
the Court of Honor, up the Lagoon, to the Administra- 
tion building, is more beautiful than any possible view 
in Jackson park in 1893. In proportions, in uniformity 
of beauty, in perspective, in continuous line of building 
and colonade presenting an unbroken graceful white line 
back from the winding shores of the Lagoon by day, and 
a maze of electrical glory by night, there is a beauty un- 
known at Chicago. 

The government exhibit is in every respect more elabo 
rate, more interesting, more instructive than it has be- 
fore made. The electrical exhibit far outshines that at 
ihe Columbian exposition. 
cally in five years, and every latest beauty and device of 


The world has moved electri- 


harnessed lightning will be on dress parade from June 1 
to October 31. The agricultural exhibit is to be larger 
ind up-to-date. Out-of-doors, as well as in-doors, there 
vill be a grand display of these resources of the West, 
notably of the wheat, corn, and sugar beet industries. 
lhe art exhibit is a good second to that at Chicago 
There will be cash prizes for stock competition, and the 
display of blooded horses, cattle, sheep, and swine will 
far outshine all previous stock exhibits. The transporta- 
tion building equals that at Chicago; the manufacturer's 
building is not so extensive, but is very interesting; the 
mining exhibit will very nearly equal that at Jackson 


park: and the Midway!—well, there will be as much fun 


to the square inch as on the Plaza. The streets of Cairo, 
the streets of the Nations, the Moorish palace, the Japa- 
nese and Chinese villages will rival the same World’s 
Fair displays. The general arrangement of the merry- 
making will be more satisfactory, and the ingtructive 
foreign features will be almest as good. Several things 
will be missed—Vienna will not be there, nor the un- 
dressed South Sea islanders, but the supply of fun will be 
ample. 

More than a million dollars has been officially ex- 
pended, aside from untold outlay of the exhibitors, and 
those who have concessions. The United States has ex- 
pended $200,000; Nebraska, $100,000; Douglas county, 
Nebraska,—-the county of Omaha,—$100,000; Iowa, $30,- 
000; Illinois, $5,000; Montana, $30,000; and other states 
various amounts. The citizens of Omaha subscribed 
$400,000, of which the teachers gave $4,000, an average 
of $50 each. 

There are to be no end of conventions during the sea- 
son. More than fifty are already definitely advertised. 
By far the most important is the Trans-Mississippi Edu- 
cational Convention, June 28, 29, and 30. The N. E. A. 
has no better programme than Superintendent Charles 
G. Pearse has arranged for Omaha. What a mistake it 
was not to have the N. E. A. at Omaha this summer, as 
the teachers would have learned infinitely more than at 
Washington, and would have had a vastly better time. 
Never mind, they will have a great meeting under 
another name, and a multitude who cannot afford to go 
to Washington will be there. 

Here are a few of the leading speakers: Hon. J. Sterl- 
ing Morton, ex-secretary of agriculture; Dr. F. Louis 
Soldan of St. Louis; Aaron Gove and J. H. Van Sickle 
of Denver; J. F. Millspaugh of Salt Lake; A. F. Nightin- 
gale, Ella F. Young, Maud Summers, Professor Albion W. 
Small, Colin A. Seott, Richard Waterman, Jr., all of Chi- 
cago; President George A. Gates of Grinnell College; 
President, E. Benjamin Andrews and George Parker 
Winship of Providence; John R. Kirk of Missouri; W. 
W. Stetson of Maine; President W. F. Slocum of Colo- 
rado; H. E. Kratz and J. F. Cooper of Iowa; Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder of Colorado; W. H. Skinner of Nebraska; Sey- 
mour Baton of Philadelphia; William George Bruce of 
Milwaukee: Alex Hogg of Texas; Superintendent W. M. 
Davidson of Topeka; Thomas Tapper, Boston; L. H. 
Galbreath of Buffalo; S. S. Parr of St. Cloud; G. W. A. 
Luckey of Lincoln, Neb.; Dr. Arthur H. Daniels of Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. Arthur Allin of University of 
Colorado; Chancellor George E. MacLean, University of 
Nebraska; Irwen Lewiston, principal of Omaha high 
President W. S. Chaplin, LL.D., Washington 
University, St. Louis; J. F. Keating of Pueblo; President 
W. M. President J. C. Whittier, 
State University of Missouri; and eighty-two others. 

A. E. Winship. 


school; 


Beardshear, Ames, Ia.;: 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
[For the week ending June 6.] 

When word was received on Saturday that a United 
State vessel, the Merrimac, had been torpedoed in the 
harbor of Santiago de Cuba, the first inference was 
that we had sustained a loss; but when it was an- 
nounced that the vessel was a large collier, if was im- 
mediately surmised that she must have been sent into 
the harbor for the express purpose of being sunk in 
order to block the channel. This was precisely what 
happened. ‘The Merrimac was the largest collier in 
the service, a newly-acquired vessel of more than five 
thousand tons. She was loaded with coal and gal- 
lantly taken into the harbor by a picked crew. of 
eight men, selected from seores who volunteered for 
the perilous undertaking, and commanded by young 
Lieutenant Richmond P. Ilobson, a naval constructor. 
In the early morning of Friday Lieutenant Hobson, 
with his crew, steamed into the harbor with the 
Merrimac over the sunken mines and in the thick of 
a heavy fire from the Spanish ships, calmly anchored 
where the channel was narrowest, set off an internal 
torpedo, and escaped to the Spanish flagship in a row- 
boat, all of them living and only two wounded. It 
was one of the most gallant exploits in naval annals, 
for the men engaged in it faced what seemed certain 
death. Admiral Cervera was so impressed with their 
bravery that, with a courtesy which does him infinite 
credit, he sent a flag of truce to Admiral Sampson, 
Hobson and his men 


announcing that Lieutenant 


would be treated with the utmost consideration as 
prisoners of war, and exchanged at the first oppor- 


tunity. 


The prospect of final action this week upon a war 


revenue bill is good. It is not worth while to try to 
analyze the differences between the taxing features 
As to 
the berrowing features, the senate by a vote of forty- 
five to thirty-one overruled its committee on finance, 
and substituted a provision for the issue of 
#$300,000,000 of bonds for the proposed inflation of 
the paper currency. On this question, the Repub- 
lican senators were a unit and were re-enforced by 
seven Democrats and one Populist. Twenty-one 
Democrats, five Populists, and five silver Republicans 
voted against any issue of bonds. 


of the bills as passed by the house and senate. 


The senate re- 
tained the provision for coining the so-called seignior- 
age, but in a modified form, providing for the coining 
of the seigniorage at the rate of four million dollars 
a month, and the issue of certificates against it as 
coined instead of anticipating the coinage and issu- 
ing all the certificates at once. There is small chance 
that any seigniorage proposition will receive the 
sanction of the house. 


* * * 


It is gratifying, in view of recent misunderstand- 
ings between I*rench and American representatives 
of publie opinion, that the first arrangement for re- 
ciprocal trade relations under the present tariff law 
should have been concluded with France. The arti- 
cles which are made the subjects of mutual conces- 
sions are not of the utmost importance. France is to 
give the benefit of minimum tariff rates to our pork 
and canned meat products, lard, fresh and dried 
fruits, lumber, etc.; and on our part we are to reduce 
I'rench 
paintings and other works of art. 


our duties upon brandies, still wines, and 
But these conces- 
sions have a higher value as an expression of good 
will, and they will do something to allay the resent- 
ment occasioned by recent unfriendly comments in 
the French press on the war with Spain. 


7 6 % 


The first step has been taken toward the clearing 
away of the various differences between the United 
States and Canada. The preliminary negotiations 
which have been in progress for some time at Wash- 
ington have resulted in an agreement upon the crea- 
tion of a joint commission which is to take into con- 
sideration the 
Atlantic and lake fisheries, the conditions of border 


ering sea sealing question, the North 


immigration, reciprocal trade, mining regulations in 
the Klondike region and the Alaska boundary; and is 
to frame a treaty for their permanent adjustment. 
None of these controversies are of great importance, 
but some of them have been open for a long time and 
have been the cause of considerable friction. The 
present is an auspicious time to begin their adjust- 
ment, for it is a matter of common observation that 
there has not been such friendliness between Great 
Britain and the United States for many years as now 
exists. There are difficulties, 
though not perhaps insurmountable, in the way of 


numerous serious, 
such an Anglo-Saxon alliance as many are dreaming 
of now; but there can be no great difficulty about the 
winding up of these small and vexatious contro- 
versies. 

* * % 


wheat deal, engineered by young Mr. 


through with a 


The May 
Leiter of 
Napoleonic command of resource which amazed older 


Chicago, and carried 
operators, was closed last week, and prices at the end 
dropped abruptly the bushel. There 
has been nothing in the annals of wheat speculation 
The peculiarity of Mr. Leite rs opera- 


fifty cents on 


to equal this. 
tions is that, to a large extent, he actually handled 


the wheat which he dealt in. Altogether, according 


figures, he handled about forty million 


to his own 


hushels—not to mention ten million bushels of corn 


and fifteen million bushels of oats—and he merchan- 


bushels from September 


As to his profits, they are 


dised twenty-five million 
first to May thirty-first. 
figured at five million 


dollars or more. He Was 


favored in his operations by the unprecedented 
foreign shortage, and later bv the rise occasioned by 
the war, but these were conditions which might as 
easily have heen utilized bv another as bv him. The 
secret of his success seems to have been in part the 
large amount of easily-convertible assets at his con- 
trol and in part the audacity with which he risked 


them. 
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SMALL SIZE OF GREAT MEN. 


It is a remarkable fact, although rather paradoxical, it 
must be admitted, that many of the world’s greatest men 
have been small of stature. Sheridan was known as Lit- 
tle Phil the world over. George B. McClellan was of but 
little larger build. Napoleon’s nickname, the Little Cor- 
poral, is a household word in every civilized country. 
The Iron Duke (the duke of Wellington) was often 
twitted on account of his small stature and big nose. 
General Lord Wolseley is said to be ridiculously small, 
and to be compelled to shorten his stirrups until they 
would hardly serve a ten-year-old boy when he rides 
horseback. One is likely to think of Gladstone as a giant, 
both physically and intellectually, but it remains a fact 
that the Grand Old Man was but five feet nine inches. 


—_—0O-- 
SECRET OF LONGEVITY. 


Sir James Sawyer has been confiding the secret of long- 
evity to a Birmingham audience. Like so many other 
secrets, it consists in “paying attention to a number of 
small details.” Here is a schedule of them, collected 
from the reports of Sir James Sawyer’s lectures: — 


1. Eight hours’ sleep. 

2. Sleep on your right side. 

3. Keep your bedroom window open all night. 

4. Have a mat to your bedroom door. 

5. Do not have your bedstead against the wall. 

6. No cold tub in the morning, but a bath at the tem- 
perature of the body. 
7. Exercise before breakfast. 

8. Eat little meat, and see that it is well cooked. 

9. (For adults.) Drink no milk. 

10. Eat plenty of fat, to feed the cells which destroy 
disease germs. 

11. Avoid intoxitants, which destroy those cells. 

12. Daily exercise in the open air. 

13. Allow no pet animals in your living rooms. 
are apt to carry about disease germs. 

14. Live in the country if you can. 

15. Watch the three D’s—drinking water, damp, and 
drains. 


They 


16. Have change of occupation. 

17. Take frequent and short holidays. 

18. Limit your ambition; and 

19. Keep your temper. 

Keep all these commandments, and Sir James Sawyer 
sees no reason why you should not live to be 100. 


ae 
SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT PRECIOUS STONES. 
Agate quenches thirst, and, if held in the mouth, allays 
it is the emblem of health and long life, and is 
dedicated to June, In the zodiac it stands for Scorpio. 
Amber is a cure for sore throat and all glandular swell- 
ings. It is said to be a concretion of birds’ tears. 
Amethyst banishes the desire for drink, and promotes 
The Greeks thought it counteracted the effects 
The amethyst is an emblem of humility and gso- 
[t is dedicated to February and Venus. In the 
Roman Catholic church it is set in the pastoral ring of 
bishops, whence it is called the “prelate’s gem.” 


fever. 


chastity. 
of wine. 
briety. 


Coral is a talisman against enchantments, thunder. 
witchcraft, and other perils of flood and field. Red coral 
worn about the person is considered a cure for indigestion. 

Cat’s-eye is considered by the Cingalese as a charm 
against witchcraft, and to be the abode of some genii. 

Crystal induces visions, promotes sleep, and insures 
good dreams. 

Diamond produces somnambulism, and promotes spirit- 
al eestasy., The diamond is an emblem of innocence. 

Emerald promotes friendship and constancy of mind. 
If a serpent fixes its eyes on an emerald, it becomes blind. 
It is an emblem of success in love, and is dedicated to 
May. 

Garnet preserves health and joy. It is an emblem of 
constancy, and is dedicated to January. This was the car- 
bunele of the ancients, 

Jacinth is also dedicated to January. 

Loadstone produces somnambulism. 

Moonstone has the virtue of making trees fruitful, and 
of curing epilepsy. 


0 


FADS. 


There are “fads” in everything. Matters of dress, liy 
Ing, amusement, are all subject to periodic 
Which are popularly termed “fads.” 


people follow them 


innovations. 
and the Majority of 
If a single individual gives expres- 


sion to ideas different from the generality of people’s, he 
is at once denominated a “crank”; but when the recog- 
nized leaders have set the pace, and the line begins to 
move in a certain direction, the masses follow in much 
the same, way as a flock of sheep, and the “cranks” are 
then those who are not in the procession. 

There are certainly “fads” in education, and its history 
proves the statement. There is no institution which has 
been marked by greater extremes than that of education, 
and none, while its principles have been in vogue, has 
been more dogmatically defended. Never, too, have the 
“fads” been more numerous, and their advocates surer 
that at last the right system has been found, than at pres- 
ent. To obtain recognition, in these times, as an educa- 
tor, it is imperative for the great army of teachers to fol- 
low their leaders, though it be a case of the “blind leading 
the blind.” Any opinion which takes exception to the 
promulgated doctrine of the “hierarchy” is immediately 
stamped as heresy, and its author banished from the so- 
ciety of “the educators.” It is suicidal for a teacher who 
applies to many a modern superintendent for a position to 
give expression to any but the accepted doctrine, and a 
little educational phraseology and “pedagogical cant” 
may do more to obtain a higher-salaried position than 
years of successful experience. As far as finding out what 
his qualifications as a teacher are is concerned, the can- 
didate might as well be hired for any one of half a dozen 
other vocations, and, in many cases, the whole problem 
of selecting a teacher settles down to the question of 
whether he is pleasing to the school official or not; if he 
is, he is pronounced desirable without more ado, but if 
not, no amount of fitness or of merit will counterbalance 
this defect, so serious in the employer’s eyes. 

There was a time when experience in education counted 
for something, but now it would seem, in many cases, that 
it is the last thing thought of. A young man just out of 
college. who has taken some “special courses,” or a 
teacher who has been six weeks to a “summer gchool,” is 
much more likely to be thought a desirable candidate for 
an important position than one who has had a good record 
of a dozen years’ experience in teaching. It seems as 
though, at the present time, school superintendents, all 
of whose training was obtained in the schoolroom, were 
carried away by “special courses,” Ph.D.’s obtained 
abroad, and pedagogical science; as though the latter 
could be founded upon anything else than experience. 

Notwithstanding so much emphasis is laid just at this 
period of our educational experimentation on training and 
the right kind of knowledge, is it reasonable to suppose a 
young man, though “fresh from college,’’ knows as much 
about those subjects he may be required to teach as he 
will after he has taught them for a few years? Was there 
ever a teacher who did not learn more in teaching than 
in being taught? And how else could he better learn how 
to teach than by doing it? 

As the educational pendulum has always been noted 
for the frequency and length of its vibrations, so it will 
doubtless before long begin to swing the other way. 
Time is long, and one decade can be taken to correct the 
mistakes of another. In the meantime, the children can 
wait. 


C. L. Jenkins, Oxford, Mass. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF INDIA. By R, W. Frazer. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 470pp. Price, $4.00. 
“Tt is but a fashion of history which insists that a na- 

tion lives only for her warriors, a fashion which might 

long since have been ousted by the commonplace reflec- 
tion that, in spite of history, the poets are the true mas- 
ters of the earth. * * * If all record of a nation’s prog- 
ress were blotted out, and its literature were yet left us, 
might we not recover the outlines of its lost history?” 
Such is the text, the guiding idea, upon which “The Li- 
brary of Literary History” has been conceived. A better 
selection of a subject for the first volume could not have 
been made, nor of an author better qualified to turn the 
good subject to the best of uses, than the story of the lit- 
erature of India, written by R. W. Frazer. Of no nation, 
if the term may be claimed for the peoples of India, is it 
more true that their earlier history is lost, save as it may 
be recovered in fragmentary bits of dubious import, yet 
capable of telling much of wondrous interest to the 
patient waiter upon knowledge. And of no soil are the 
poets more truly the masters than over that whereon 

‘dwell the Easternmost Aryan folk. 

A most careful critic has noted that the true merit of 
Mr. Frazer’s book is that he brings out the continuous ele- 
ment of human interest in each period with which he 
deals. The sense of development is never absent from 
his story. Beginning with a spirited account of the early 
Aryan Veda, he traces the development of the schools of 
thought which grew out of this, and of the great upheaval 
of Buddhism, of the epics, the drama, and the lyric poets. 
Surveying the whole field, both its terms both of time 
and of territory, he places his reader in possession of the 
tendencies which have, through their literature, influ- 
enced the life and the historic fate of the people of India. 
His last two chapters, on ‘‘The Foreigner in the Land” 
and “The Fusing Point of Old and New,” are deeply sug- 
gestive. 

Many histories of literature have been written during 
the last quarter century, and many series of books upon 
literary history have been projected, and some have been 
successfully carried through. Among them all, however, 
none have promised to afford the critical observer of lit- 
erary tendencies more of thoughtful suggestion than the 
“Library,” of which Mr. Frazer’s ‘‘India’”’ is the first vol- 
ume. So far as the volumes are now announced,. no 
effort will be made to compete with the works which al- 
ready cover with reasonable success the literary history 
of the nations whose literature is known and read by cul- 
tivated men and women. To be sure, there is to be a lit- 
erary history of France, but it does not promise, except 
that itisa “volume I.,” to deal with anything written since 
1550. As for the United States, its books which are read 
for their own sake, by those not affected by the bacillus of 
naticnal self-sufficiency, are not likely to cecupy the great- 
est part in the work which Professor Barrett Wendell of 
Harvard has undertaken to write. The other volumes, 
on India, Ireland, and the Jews, will each deal with a peo- 
ple whose literary history, as such, is scarcely known even 
hy names to the majority of intelligent readers. Yet 
each is a people whose national career has found expres- 
sion in the writings which have in turn shaped that 
career for better and worse. The possibilities for such a 
series are limitless. That the various writers will suc- 
cessfully avail themselves of their opportunities, Mr. 
Frazer’s work encourages a hopeful prophecy. 


THE DEVELOPMENT .OF THE CHILD. By Nathan 
Oppenheim. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

This is an exceedingly helpful book. It approaches 
more nearly being sane in the view of cautious men than 
such works usually are. Its conclusions are intended. by 
the author to be based upon extended observations and 
some experiments, and the impression is given the reader 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. By Fiorence Bass, author 
of ‘Plant Life’ and ‘Animal Life.”’ 
are in Vertical Seript. Boards. 


Fully illustrated, with 
many colored pictures. 112 pages. 


Nearly ready. 

GLIMPSES OF NATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. For 
first reader grades. Lessons in vertical script. Many il- 
lustrations in colors. By Karnertne Griev. Boards. Jn 
press. 


FROM SEPTEMBER TO JUNE WITH NATURE. For 
first reader classes. By Minerra L. Warren. Boards. 
Illustrated. 192 pages. 35 cents. 

STORIES OF LONG AGO. Forty Greek myths retold for 
intermediate grades. and illustrated by repr ductions of 
masterpieces of art. Boards. 178 pages. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN. By J. N. Butt. 


35 cents. 


Translated from 


the Norwegian by M. R. Barnard and Dr. P. Groth. Sup- | 


plementary reading for upper grammar grades. 
Illustrated. Jn press. 


OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. A book upon birds for 
lower grammar grades. By Evizaperu and Joseru Grin- 
NELL. Boards. Illustrated. Jn press. 


OBSERVATION BLANKS for Beginners in Mineralogy. 
By Hernerr E. Austin, Instructor in Science in the 
Maryland State Normal School. Boards. 7x8 inches. 
In press. 


Boards. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


D. C. HEATH & 


BOSTON. 


The early lessons | 


NEW YORK. 


| BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FORMS. Two books to ac- 
company The Natural System of Vertical Writing. By 
A. F. Newranps and R. K. Row. Price per dozen, $1.00. 


SPELLING BLANK. With letter-forms of the Natural Sys- 
tem of Vertical Writing. 24 pages, each 6x9 1-2 inches. 
Per dozen, 45 cents. 


NEW SHORT COURSE IN DRAWING. Freehand draw- 
ing for primary and grammar grades. By Lanupon S. 
Tompson, author of ** Thompson's Educational and In- 
dustrial System of Drawing.” 

Books I-IV 7 1-4x9 1-4 inches. Per doz...........++-81.20 
Books V-VI. 9x12 inches. POP GOR 6 6 éiv0niss gaa 1.75 
OGD CEE Fle 6506 Febtevessc4%-e00.50'%5 45 In preparation. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF COMPOSITION. A handbook for 
class work in High Schools and Academies. By Henry G. 
Pearson, with an Introduction by Arto Bares, Professor 
of English in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Cloth, 165 pages. Introduction price, 50 cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY ; Descriptive and Practical. A modern book 
for high schools, academies, and colleges. By B. P. Cor- 
ron, Professor of Natural Science in the Illinois State 
Normal University, and author of ‘* Practical Zoology.” 
Cloth, 420 pp., fully illustrated. Introduction price, $!.12. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE OSWEGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL TO EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. By A. 
P. Hous, of the Unive rsity of Wisconsin. Vol. 34 in 


iteath’s Pedagogical Library. Cloth. 164 pages. $1.00. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 








A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


By W. F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. 


With 350 illustrations. 


12mo. $1.00, met. 


Among the many features which contribute to the general excellence 
of the book, a few may be briefly mentioned as follows : 


More and better Hlustrations and Maps than have ever appeared 


im any text-book of the subject. 


Carefully selected lists of books for supplementary reading. 


Suggestive questions for pupils to discuss. 


Introductory cha pter of hints to teachers, iMuminating the author's 


Special stress laid upon the industrial and social development, 


with a lucid presentation of the powerful influence exerted by 


routes and modes of travel, soil and climate. 


Prominence given to characteristics of our great national leaders. 


method of treatment, development. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor Journal of Education: ** 1am greatly pleased N. 


with ‘ Gordy’s History of the United States.’ 


1 ‘ It is a beautiful book, ad- 
mirably gotten up, and in every way adapted to school use.” 


all others.”’ 


Emphasis on the importance of the West and South in our national 


J. L. BISHOP, Supt. Schools, Norwich, Conn.:; ‘ For the average 
pupil to be found in schools below the High, I think your book surpasses 


‘The Scribner Series of School Reading. 


ODYSSEUS, THE HERO OF ITHACA. 


By Mary E. Burt and Zenatwe A. Racozin. 


_ The famous educator Herbart pronounced the stories from Homer the most suitable juve- 
nile reading ‘‘ tecause they contain great truths.” The present book is translated literally from 
the account of the Odyssey in use as a text-book in the schools of Athens and of Berlin, and the 
volume is one that cannot fail to stimulate the child’s imagination. 


FANCIFUL TALES. 
By FranK R, STOCKTON. 


needs no recommendation, 


that this collection has been made. 
eight to ten years of age and is universally praised. 


Minor Canon,” and ‘* The Christmas Truants.” 


SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. 
By Otiver J. THATCHER, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Chicago. 


12mo. 340 pages. $1.25, net. 


These two text-books form a course in Mediwval and Modern History, which carries out the principles of historical study now recognized as essential by leading educators. 
Suitable for High School and Freshmen classes in colleges. 


progressive books, and meet present needs. 


Edited by Julia E Langworthy. 

To those who are familiar with Mr. Stockton’s delightful children’s stories this little book 
No one has done more to win the hearts of children to the love of 
good literature than this writer; and it is to bring this influence to the children in our schools 
It is a very attractive supplementary reader for children 
It contains five stories : 
the Dryad,” ‘‘The Bee Man of Orne,” ‘*The Clocks of Rondaine,” ‘‘ The Griffin and the 


Uniform for Supplementary Reading. Each 60 cents, net. 


W. Cable. 


friends. 


By Epwarp EGGLEsTON. 





‘*Old Pipes and 
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|pages. Jn Press. 


THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK. 
Edited by Mary E. Burt and Mary B. Caste. 


With introduction by George 


Eugene Field was the child’s poet par excellence, and this volume is designed to make his 
best work more accessible to the younger generation. 
poems, letters, and prose writings best adapted to school reading, and rounded out this presen- 
tation by a collection of reminiscences of the Western poet frcm Mr, Cable and other intimate 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLBOY, 


The editors have carefully selected the 


Specially arranged by the Author for use as a Reader in Schools, and with the addition of 
Definitions and Occasional Notes and Questions. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AFERICAN LITERATURE. 
By HENRIETTA C. WRIGHT, 2 volumes. First, 1600-1860; Second, 1860—'96. 


SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
By FERDINAND ScuHwWILL, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Chicago, 


400 


They are 


CLARK’S STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE MASTERPIECES. 


By Proressor J. Scorr CLarK, Northwestern University, Author of Clark’s Rhetoric. 
from the earliest times to the present, prepared for use in High Schools and beginning college classes. 


the class-room, and represents the source method of study, 
criticisms from accepted critics are given under each author. 


153-157 Fifth Ave., 
NEW VORK. 


8vo. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 


800 pages. 
' The plan of the book has been developed by the author after many years of practice in 
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that it is so based. The first three chapters are a trifle 
tedious because they record so many facts that are unin- 
teresting, and the conclusions from which would have 
been accepted, if at all, on half the evidence. When a 
quarter part of the facts are given regarding comparative 
development, and the relative influence of heredity and 
environment, there is a sense of surprise which carries 
conviction, but when they have all been read, there is a 
sense of tediousness that leaves one fairly willing to drop 
back to his old views. 

The five remaining chapters are sufficiently interesting, 
direct, and intense to sweep the reader forward with 
greater earnestness of purpose than ever to right great 
wrongs in the home, school, church, and society. Much 
as we could wish the first three chapters had been con- 
densed and the striking sentences set forth clearly and 
graphically, such is the wholesomeness of the discussion 
of the place of the primary school in the development of 
the child, and the place of religion therein, of the value 
of the child as a witness in court, of the development of 
the child criminal, of the child’s development as a factor 
in producing the genius and the defective, of the effect of 
institutional life upon the development of the child, and 
of the profession of maternity, that the book can be com- 
mended most heartily. 

It is a book with a mission for mankind. The author 
has a great purpose, and his treatment is both scholarly 
and original. So often these studies are merely recrea- 
tions of men or women with fads, who, lacking the inspi- 
ration of scholarship and the training of thinking, drift 
aimlessly in their observations, that it is refreshing to find 
scholarship, thought, and purpose combined in a great 
mission. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES. Sdited by Bliss Perry. 
Benjamin Franklin. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. 178 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


Nothing could be more satisfactory than the charming 
edition edited by Professor Perry of selections from 
Franklin’s autobiography, ‘Poor Richard,” the letters, 
and the old favorites like the whistle, the advice to a 
voung tradesman, and the necessary hints to those chat 
would be rich. Just the right size for a pocket, with type 
that is surprisingly legible for so compact a letter, and 
with covers so delightfully flexible that they seem to im- 
prove with handling and travel, the volume is an ideal 
ccempanion for a lazy afternoon, when one wishes to store 
up wisdom, in its sweetest form, against the days when 
work must needs be done. In school or out, in serious or 
lighter mood, Franklin seems always fit for the moment's 
temper. More truly than any other writer, perhaps, he 
can always be trusted never to weary by heaviness, nor 
yet by trivial dissipation of thought and interest. For 
schoolroom reading, such a selection from Franklin’s 
writings as Mr. Perry has made could not easily be sur- 
passed. Healthy in tone, elevating, suggestive, admirably 
expressed in clear, straightforward language, the educa- 
tional value of much that Franklin wrote has been amply 
recognized by every compiler of school reading books. 
The old-time collections have given place to nature 
readers, and science readers to fairy tales and books of 


real literature. Among them all, none better deserve a 
place than the ‘‘Little Masterpieces.” 


THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA TO 
BERING STRAITS. By Harry De Windt, F. R. G. S. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 314 pp. Price, $2.50. 
The author, with his servant and George Harding, his 

fellow traveler, left New York on May 26, 1896, intending 
to travel overland from this city to Paris. The proposed 
route was first to Juneau, via Victoria, B. C., thence across 
the Chilkoot pass to the chain of lakes at the head of the 
great Yukon river, and down the river to Fort St. Michel 
on Bering sea. But insurmountable difficulties were en- 
countered, and the party was obliged to accept the cour- 
tesy of the United States government and sail to the coast 
of Asia. The difficulties of the Chilkoot pass, and the risk 
of the rapids further on are graphically described by the 
writer, and his picture of the Klondike region is full of 
interest. 

Again the passage of the party was barred, and they 
were detained by the Tehuktchi tribe, who held them as 
prisoners for four months, until taken off by an American 
whaler. The terrible condition and habits of these In- 
dians, hemmed in by the frozen sea on the one hand and 
the snow-bound desert on the other, as here described, 
is hardly credible without the positively reliable proof of 
the facts. 

The reader's attention will be drawn especially to the 
author’s description of the Klondike, and to his exciting 
experiences among the Indians at Oum Waidjck. 

The book contains thirty-four fine full-page illustra- 
tions and a large map. It is printed on extra fine paper, 
in bold type, and is tastefully bound. 





By Frank R. Stockton. 
408 pp. Price, 


AT COBHURST. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THAT GIRL 
New York: 
$1.50. 

In his happiest vein, Mr. Stockton has given us this 
new creation of his that is easily the first among those 
coming from him for a long time. 

“That Girl at Cobhurst” (and there are two of her for 
the reader to select. from) is a source of much care for the 
delightful, though meddlesome, elderly maiden, Miss 
Panney, as well as for that estimable La Fleur, who, al- 
though a cook, is self-appointed mentor to the destiny 
of one of her. 

A susceptible young man, his sister, two charming 
voung girls, the village doctor, La Fleur (the old family 


chef), and Miss Panney form a combination that pro- 

duces one of the most delightful stories of the day. 

A TEXT-RBOOK OF ELEMENTARY BOTANY. _In- 
cluding a Spring Flora. By W. A. Kellerman. Phila- 


delphia: Eldridge & Brother. Price, 90 cents. 

This text is timely. In it is found a large amount of 
valuable material which has not often been presented in 
other books of this kind. Among the interesting and im- 
portant subjects briefly treated are these: Pollenation 
and Adaptations for Crossing; Geological and Geographic 
Discribution: and Useful Products of the Vegetable King- 
dom, Fvll directions for practical experimental work are 


given throughout the text. The book is pre-eminently in 
accord with modern ideas of this attractive science, and 
with modern methods of its presentation, 





A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
By Charles H. Clark. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 271 pp. Price, 96 cents. 

This bcok is a laboratory manual for secondary schools. 
Beginning with laboratory studies of the higher flowering 
plants, and of some of the more common forms of the 
cryptogams as a basis, it proceeds to a systematic study 
uf fiowerless plant life from its lowest forms on up to the 
higher, thus making the development in knowledge of the 
subject to go hand in hand with nature in her develop- 
ment of processes. Each subject is, however, treated as 
a unit, so that the teacher who is limited as to time will 
fini no difliculty in selecting here material adapted to his 
need. ‘‘References for Reading” follow each class treated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Montagnes.”’ Edited by Thomas Logie. 
Introduction A l’Histoire de la Littera 
Price, 20 cents. Boston: 


‘‘About’s Le Roi des 
Price, 40 cents. ——‘*Taine’s 
ture Anglaise.’’ Edited by Irving Babbitt. 
D.C, Heath & Co, 

‘‘How to Name the Birds.” Ry H. E. Parkhurst. Price, $1.00.—— 
“Princeton—Old and New.”’ By James W. Alexander. Price, $1.25. 
—''The Eugene Field Book.’ Edited by Mary E. Burt and Mary B. 
Cable. Price, 60 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Art of Phonography.’”’ By James E. Munson. New York: 
G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.” Price, $1.10.— 
‘‘American History Told by Contemporaries—Vol II. Building of the 
Republic.”” Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. Price, $2.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

“The School Flag.’”’” (Music.) 
ley. Price,6cents. Cincinnati: 

“The Century Magazine—November, 1897, to April, 1898. 
volume.) New York: The Century Co. 

‘* Ward's Lessons in Penmanship and Spelling.’’ Nos. 1 to 6 (small), 
per dozen, 72cents. Nos. 1 to 6(large), price per dozen, 96 cents.—— 
“The First Book for Pen or Pencil.’”” (Parts land 2.) By Mary B. 
Poland.——“‘Talking With the Pencil.’” By William Swinton. Price, 
30 cents.——‘'Stories of Ohio.”” By William Dean Howells. Price, 60 
cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Cram’s Big War Atlas.”’ Chicago: Schulte Publishing Company. 

‘“Northward Over the Great Ice.’’ 2 volumes. By Robert E. Peary. 
Price, $6.50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

“The Song Patriot.’’ Compiled by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen. 

“Advanced Arithmetic.”’ 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

‘Bird Tablet for Field Use.” 


By John B. Peaslee and John Yoak- 
The George B. Jennings Co. 
(Bound 


By G. A. Wentworth. Price, $1.10. Bos- 


Price, 25 cents. Washington, D. C.: 


Josephine A Clark, 1322 Twelfth street. 


“Introduction to English Fiction.”” By William Kdward Simonds. 
Price, 30 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘The Spaniards in History.’’ By James C, Fernald. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

‘The Essentials of Geometry.” 
Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Co. 

“Brief Sketch of George Peabody.” 
bridge: John Wilson & Son. 

‘Tales from McClure’s War.” 
day & McClure Company. 

*Dana’s Revised Text-Book of Geology.”’ Edited by William North 
Rice. New York: American Book Company. 

‘Monks and Their Decline.”” By Rev. George Zurcher. Price, 25 
cents. Buffalo, N. Y.: Rev. George Zurcher. 

“What a Young Boy Ought to Know.” sy Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: Vir Publishing Company. 

“Nature Study by Months.” Part I., For Elementary Grades. 
By Arthur C. Boyden. Price, 50 cents. Boston: New England Pub- 
lishing Company 

“A Patriotic Primer for the Little Citizen.’”’ Price, in quantity, 26 
cents. Indianapolis: Wallace Foster, 2030 Capitol avenue, Station A 


Price, 75 cents. 


By Webster Wells. Price, 75 cents. 


By J. L. M, Curry. Cam- 


Price, 25 cents. New York: Double- 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
the system has become 
it acts as 


where 
debilitated by disease, 
a general tonic and _vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 22-24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Lebanon, Mo. 

June 27-29: University Convocation of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 

June 27-30: Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, Tacoma, Wash. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 

June 28-July 1: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Galveston, Tex. 

June 29-July 1: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

July 1-5: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Lithia Springs, S. C. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, Lancaster, Pa. 

July 5-8: New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 
Colorado. Western 
Boulder, July 6; E. I. 
Worth, Tex. 
Illinois.—Cook 


1898. 


Chautauqua, 
Hirshfield, Ft. 
school, 


county normal 





See 
that 


Hole? 
<a 


To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 








2 Samples on receipt 

WHAT -m of return postage. 

IS IT >] Ask for Vertical Pens 
FOR ? & ” No. 37. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York. N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


to take orders at teachers’ institutes and other teach 
ers’ gatherings, for a new question book that every 
teacher not only WANTS but W ILL HAVE. 


SELLS AT SIGHT. First edition of 10,000 copies 
sold in thirty days © previous experience necessary 
oe for full particulars and secure choice of terri 

or 

—_ Address LEARNING BY DOING, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


SUMMER CL ASSES in 


Biology, Chemistry, Classics. 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (founded 1841), 
Kingston, Canada, at head of 1000 Islands. 
begin July 2d. For announcement address 

THE REGISTRAR, 
¥ T . ‘ re 

WINSHIP T*cuxns. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Maas, 


July 5, three weeks, Chicago; W. S. Jack- . 


Northern Illinois normal school, 
Dixon, June 7; J. B. Dille. American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods, Highland 
Park, July 19; O. 8. Cook, Secretary, 262-264 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. | 

Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
school, June 7, Valparaiso; H. B. Brown, 
Tri-State Normal College, Angola, June 28, 
six weeks; L. M. Sniff. Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, June 16, Registrar In- 
diana University. 

lowa.—Iowa College of Law, Des Moines, 
May 25; P. S..McNutt. Western Normal 
College, Shenandoah, June 7, eight weeks; 
J. M. Hussey. 

Kansas.—Summer state normal school, 
June 17, Emporia; E. L. Payne. 

Massachusetts.—Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, June , Boston; H.W. 
Tyler, secretary. The Sauveur Summer 
School of Languages, Amherst, July 11; 
Dr. L. Sauveur. School of Expression, 
Boston, August; address School of Ex- 
pression. Clark University summer 
school, July 13-27, Worcester; L. N. Wil- 
son. Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute, July 12; address W. A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass. American Institute of Nor- 
mal Methods, July 12, Auburndale; F. D. 
Beattys. Laurel Park Summer Institute, 
Northampton, June 27-July 2. 


man. 


Missouri.—Warrensburg summer school, 
Warrensburg, June 10-July 15; George H. 
Howe. 


Michigan.—Petoskey normal — school, 
June 1-October 1, Petoskey; address, M. C. 
Graves, M. A. University of Michigan, 
July 6-August 17, Ann Arbor; E. H. 
Lyman. Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, June 27-August 5; - Richard G. 
Boone. Summer School of Pedagogy and 
Review, Benton Harbor, June 13-August 5 

J. Edgecombe. Fenton normal school, 
Fenton, June 8; W. A. Stevenson. Ferris 
Industrial school, May 23, Big Rapids; W. 
N. Ferris. 

Minnesota.—Southern Minnesota Nor- 


mal College, Austin, June 28; E. M. 
Schelde. 

Montana.—Montana state normal, June 
20-July 29, Dillon; D. E. Sanders. 


Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College, 


June 7, Wayne; address J. M. Pile. 

New York.—New York University, July 
5-August 12, University Heights, New 
York City; Charles B. Bliss. 


Nebraska.—Normal school and Business 
Institute, Fremont, June 7; Ww: &. 
Clemmons. 


Ohio.—The Mecca summer school, June 
14, Lebanon; address C. K. Hamilton, sec- 


retary. Columbus summer school, June 
20, Columbus; Abram Brown. Mount 
Union College, May 17, Alliance. Univer- 


sity summer school, June 20, Wooster; J. 
H. Dickason. Defiance summer school, 


June 13, Defiance; Professor E. M. Mills. 
South Dakota.—State normal school, 
Madison, June 14, eight weeks; address 
the “School.” 
Tennessee.—Boston School of Expres- 


sion, July 2, Monteagle; address A. P. 
Bourland, Nashville. 

Texas.—University of 
Austin; J. H. Lomax, 
and secretary. 

Wisconsin. 
eal Training, July 5- 
Stecker. 


June 6, 
treasurer 


Texas, 
Austin, 


Summer School for Physi- 
August 13; W. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


State Editor, W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham, 


President Butler of Colby will deliver a 
course of lectures on the English language 
and literature at the University of West 
Virginia during the summer months. 

A bust of Marcellus, as a memorial to 
Dana Pendleton, has been set up at As 
sembly hall, Portland high school. It is of 
life size, mounted on a marble pedestal, 
and occupies a conspicuous place in the 
hall. The Greek room at the Portland 





exhaustion. 




















A Letter for Grandpa. 


The man who takes 
proper care of his 
health in youth and 
maturity lives to smile 
as he reads the letters 
of his grandchildren. 
It’s worth something 
to do that. It’s worth 
a little daily care and 
thought for health. 
It’s worth a_ dollar 
here and there for the 
right remedy for the insidious ills that 
make the big diseases. 

When a man’s liver is “ out of whack " oF 
his digestion is bad, or his appetite ‘ fin- 
icky,’’ he should take Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It makes a man 

“hungry as a horse.” It fills the blood 
with the life-giving elements of the food a 
man takes. It is the great liver invigorator, 
It makes the digestion perfect It is the 
great blood-maker, flesh- builder and ne rve 
tonic. It drives all impurities from the 
system. It cures nervous prostration, bil- 
ious complaints, malarial troubles and 98 
per cent. of all cases of consumption. The 
medicine dealer who offers a substitute for 
the sake of a few extra pennies profit, is 
dishonest. 

“Would have written you before now, but 
thought I would wait until I got entirely well,’ 
writes Mrs. Mary Tibbs, of Hitchcock, Galveston 
Co., Tex. ‘‘Now I am pleased to say that I am 
sound and well. I have been using Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, the ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription’ and ‘ Pleasant Pellets.’ We think vour 
medicines the best inthe world. I was troubled 
with female weakness, headaches, cold feet and 

hands, a disagreeable drain and general weak- 
ness; was exceedingly nervous, had poor appe- 
tite, constipation, distress in the stomach, too 
much flow, falling of internal organs, of two 
years’ standing. Three bottles of * Favorite Pre- 
scription ' and three of ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery ' completely restored my health.”’ 

Constipation and biliousness are nasty, 
nagging disorders that keep a man or wo- 
man dull and miserable. Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets are a sure, speedy, perma- 
nent cure. One little ‘Pellet’ is a gentle 
laxative and two a mild cathartic. They 
never gripe. Dealers sell them. Nothing 
is ‘‘just as good.”’ 





high school is completed. Four pictures, 
a cast, and a bust have been purchased. 

A beautiful carbon photograph, “The 
Wane,” 
high school by the Nineteenth Century 
Club. 

Bangor city government has appropri- 
ated $1,000 for the free kindergarten. 

At the April exhibition of the American 
Art Association, which was held in Paris, 
the first Wannamaker prize was awarded 
to Charles H. Pepper of the class of ’90 
Colby. 

A meeting of the Androscoggin County 
Teachers’ Association was held in the Ed- 
ward Little high school building on Fri- 
day, May 27. 

Summer schools for Maine will be held 
this year at Pittsfield, Houlton, Machias, 
and Newcastle. Instruction will be given 
in common _ school branches, nature 
studies, music, physical culture, drawing, 
pedagogy, and elementary psychology. 

The West Penobscot Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a large meeting at Kenduskeag 
May 13 and 14; the Waldo Teachers’ As- 
sociation met at Belfast May 20; the 
Northern Penobscot Teachers’ Association 
held their spring meeting May 16 and 17 
at Kingman; the Knox County Teachers’ 
Convention was held at Camden May 13; 
and the Oxford County Teachers Associa- 
tion met at Bethel May 27 and 28. 

Superintendent E. B. Currier of Phillips 
has finished and furnished a laboratory in 
the upper story of the school building for 
scientific experiments. 

GRAY. The Teachers’ Institute, under 
the auspices of the Union Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in this place May 16, was a 
decided success. The superintendents of 
New Gloucester, Raymond, Gray, North 
Yarmouth, Cumberland, and Falmouth, 


| “EDUCATORS AND BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Avy «Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. It 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 


and PREVENTION of ALI WEAKNESSES 
gives active brain 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic. 


New York 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., y York. 
If not found at druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure — the 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, n 


best remedy known for coidin the head, sore, throat. and influenza: 
or narcotic of any description. 


By mail 50 cents 


is to be presented to the Bangor 


with one exception, with a large majority 
of their teachers, were present. Superin- 
tendent Stetson delivered an address. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

HANOVER. Professor crnest Fox 
Nichols of Colgate University has been ap- 
pointed to a new chair in the department 
of physics in Dartmouth College. Profes- 
sor Emerson will remain at the head of the 
department, retaining the title of Apple- 
ton professor. Professor Nichols brings 
to the department a fine reputation. 

CONCORD. The New Hampshire 
alumni of Dartmouth College held their 
annual meeting and banquet in this city 
on the evening of May 26. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The second annual meeting 
and banquet of the New England Asso- 
ciation of the alumni of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity was held at the Thorndike on the 
evening of May 23. Some thirty graduates 
were present. President Roblin was 
toastmaster. Among the speakers were 
Dr. John Clarence Lee, H. S. Whitman, 
Rev. Edgar Preble, Rev. Oscar T. Safford, 
and Messrs. W. C. Sulleck, W. H. Mc- 
Gloughlin, D. M. Hodge, Caleb E. Fisher, 
and F. C.' Donly..-—The graduating exer- 
cises of the North End Union dressmaking 
school were attended at 20 Parmenter 
street on the evening of June 1. Aa- 
dresses were delivered by Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and 
Rev. Edward A. Horton. This useful and 
successful trade school has just closed its 
fourth vear, under the management of Miss 
Susan True. Quarter-centennial alumni 
meetings of Boston University were held 
as follows: Banquet -of the theological 
alumni, Hotel Bellevue, Monday, May 30; 
banquet of the law alumni, Young’s hotel, 
Thursday, May 26; banquet of the medical 
alumni, Parker house, Monday, May 30; 
banquet of the liberal arts alumni, Young's 
hotel, Monday, May 30. 

The sub-masters of Boston entertained 
their wives and lady friends at the Hotel 
Brunswick on the evening of May 26. 
Hon. Frank A. Hill and Miss Heloise E. 
Hersey, principal of the Hersey School for 
Girls, were their guests. President Henry 
C. Parker presided at the banquet. 

SALEM. The state board of education 
and the North Shore Summer School As- 
sociation have made a joint arrangement 
for a teachers’ institute, to be held in the 
new normal school building in this city 
from July 5 to 9. Secretary Frank A. Hill 
and State Agent J. W. McDonald and J. B. 
Gifford, president of the Summer School 
Association, will be in charge. 

AUBURNDALE. The commencement 
exercises at Lasell Seminary were held 
during the week beginning June 2. Dr. A. 
B. Kendig of Brookline, Dr. W. C. Cushing, 
former principal, and Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more delivered the addresses. 

SPRINGFIELD. Miss Marie Hofer of 
Chicago gave an interesting lecture before 
the Kindergarten Association on the even- 
ing of May 17 on “‘Music Pictures and How 
to Awaken an Interest in Music.” She 
discussed the development of music as a 
great natural art, and later as a science. 

ASHBURNHAM. Cushing Academy 
has made a new contract with Principal H. 
S. Cowell for three years. Mr. Cowell has 
been eminently successful in this academy, 
which has one of the best academic plants 
in New England, the building and all edu- 
cational, laboratory, and library appoint- 
ments are as good as can be found any- 
where. 

QUINCY. Mayor Quincy delivered an 
address before the Quincy Teachers’ As- 
sociation at High School hall on the even- 
ing of May 26 on “‘Education.”’ : 

WILLEAMSTOWN. The trustees’ of 
Williams College have elected C. L. Maxcy, 
principal of Troy Academy, as professor of 
English literature, and Marden Hall of 
Worcester as assistant professor in 
physics. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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CENTRAL STATES, 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. In the public schools of this 
city a day is to be set apart, known as Rear 
Admiral Dewey day, upon which occasion 
patriotic recitations and musical selections 
shali be given, and the valorous deeds of 
the naval hero are to be recounted. Al- 
ready one of the new public sthool build- 
ings has been named the George Dewey 


school.—-On May 20 the Educational 
commission listened with great interest 


and approval to Hon. William T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of education, 
and Professor Nicholas M. Butler of Co- 
lumbia College, who spoke on ‘‘An-End-of- 
the-Century Plan of Municipal Education.”’ 
The advanced ideas expressed by these 
savants impressed the commission as be- 
ing practicable and wise. The results of 
the intellectual levee will be known when 
the report of the commission is submitted 
to the mayor. The distinguished visitors 
were guests ata luncheon given by Dr. 
William R. Harper.——At a meeting of the 
school board on the evening of May 18, two 
classes of teachers, the kindergartens and 
the eighth grade, were given a raise of 
salary, beginning the first day of last 
January, which gives them $50 additional 
for the current year. Kindergartens will 
get $50 a year added until $700 is reached, 
and kindergarten directors $100 each year 
until $1,000, the maximum, is reached. 
Action on other recommendations to raise 
salaries was postponed two weeks. 


INDIANA. 

State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington 
Outman Jackson, for many years super- 
intendent of Hancock county, died at 
Greenfield May 7. He was one of the 
strongest and most widely known county 
superintendents in the state. His genial 
disposition and kindly manner made him 
a favorite with all who knew him. His 
wife and five little ones have the sympathy 

of the teaching fraternity of the state. 
John A. Wood has been promoted from 
the principalship to the superintendency of 


the Laporte schools. Mr. Wood is one of 
SALESMEN for the 


WANTED Topical Bible 


“THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY,” “VASTLY 
SUPERIOR,” “THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND,” 
“THE MOST WONDERFUL BOOK OF THE 
AGE,” “A BOCK OF PRICELESS VALUE,” are 
the expressions that come POURING in concerning 
it. Scholars receive it with admiration. Ministers, 
Lawyers, Payuciaes, Professors and Teachers, 
Sunday Schoo Teachers, Students, and Parents all 
say that itis INDISPENSABLE. Christian work- 
ers in all organizations are DELIGHTED WITH IT. 
Just published. Having an UNPRECEDENTED 
SALE. Sold only by subscription. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Permanent and profitable business for good 
workers, Salesmen are making from $62.00 to 
$83.00 per week. Send for descriptive circular and 
terms, or if you want choice of territory send $1 at 
once for outfit. 


‘International Bible Agency, D. 78. 


150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Anna Ticknor Library. - 


Courses of study have been prepared in English 
and German Literature, in Art, Botany, Geology 
and Physical Geography, and Sanitary Science. 

Books, photographs, and other illustrations, two 
cents a day, sent by mail if desired. 

Send for circular to 

1 TYLER HALL, TRINITY COURT, 

A p7,21-M12,26-Ju9,23,30 BOSTON, MASS. 














[pPLomas, CERTIFICATES, Etc. 








of the highest grade furnished at 
a moderate cost to any kind of 
School, whether one or a thousand 
be required. « No shoddy type- 
effects. Our goods have a national 
reputation for being 


Chaste, Artistic, Correct. 


Tell us: (1) How many; (2) Kind 
of School. « Be Wise To-day. 


Ames & Rollinson Co., 
New York. 





If 
N. 


Diplomas. 


One Hundred Styles to select from 
Finest Quality of Work. 
Promptness Guaranteed. 

New and Special Designs 


PROGRAMS, 
INVITATIONS, 
LADGES. 
Send for Samples, 
Central School Supply House 
Wabash Ave. and Randolph St., 


you want specimens, mention 
£. Journal of Education. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a years, 


subscr ption free. 
es N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 


EFFECTIVE 
LASTING 
CONVINCING 








CONSISTING 


BOOK COVERS 











SELF-BINDERS 


Economy and Cleanliness | 


ARE THE RESULTS 


Gained tm Adopting m Using 


OF 


™ “Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


ADOPTED BY O VER 


1,200 School Boards. 





TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Samples Free 
P. O. Box 643—S. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Msas. 





WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, W. Va. 


The Summer Quarter will begin July 1, and continue twelve weeks, 
Teachers will find the summer quarter especially attractive. 
courses in Pedagogy and inspiring lectures on educational subjects. 
it is an integral part of the University year. 

Summer Quarter work will count toward a degree the same as work in any other quarter. 
In addition to the regular faculty, eminent specialists from other 


two terms of six weeks each. 
mer school,” 


partments will be in full operation. 
institutions will lecture ; among them,— 
Dr. LESTER F. WARD, 
Author of ** Dynamic Sociology.” 
Miss JANE ADDAMS, 
Of Hull House, Chicago. 


Prof. CHARLES ZUEBLIN, 
Uf the University of Chicago. 


It will be divided into 
Numerous 
The Summer Quarter is not a* sum- 


All de- 


President NATHANIEL BUTLER, 
Of Colby University. 

President Es. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
Of Brown University. 

Prof. B. A. HINSDALE, 
Of the University of Michigan. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of the Journal of Education ; and others. 
Expenses for the Entire Quarter, including tuition and board, may be made less than $65, and fora 


term ot 6 weeks, half this amount. 


INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN BY CORKESPON DENCK to those who cannot attend in person, 


Morgantown, in the West Virginia hills, is a delightful summer home. 


The 


University grants no degrees for work done entirely by correspondence, but work so done may count to- 


ward a degree. 


Students may take complete college courses, and receive degrees, by taking correspond- 


ence work during the year and attending the University during successive summer quarters. 
For circulars giving complete announcements add) ess ’ 
JEROME H. RAYMOND, President, MORGANTOWN, W. V A. 





the rising educational men of the state. 
He is well prepared for his new position. 
The Indiana Union of Literary Clubs met 
at Bloomington May 11, 12, 18. The meet- 
ings were presided over by Professor J. B. 
Wisely of the state normal. ‘“The Democ- 
racy of Education” was the subject of his 
inaugural address. A very interesting se- 
ries of papers were read, among the more 
noteworthy of which the following may be 
mentioned: ‘Art, Where We are Whither 
Bound,” William Forsyth, Indianapolis; 
“toeal Color in Fiction,’ Professor Samp- 
son. Indiana University; “‘The Literature 
of Queen Anne’s Time,” Mrs. J. C. Culmer, 


Spencer; “The Victorian Age of English 


Literature,” Professor Milford, Wabash 
College; ‘“‘Woman and Politics,’”’ Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Indianapolis. Mrs. Joseph 
Swain, wife of the president of Indiana 
University, was elected president of the 
union for the ensuing year. 

D. A. Coate, a graduate of the State Nor- 
mal, and a member of this year’s class in 
Indiana University, is the new high school 
principal at Shelbyville. 

Clell Alsop is the new principal of the 
North Vincennes schools. 

J. H. School, a teacher of experience, 
who has been spending this year in study 
at the State University, will superintend 
the Carthage schools next year. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


By the Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., to rep- 
resent them as Special Agents in the State of [llinois. 


Contracts will be made with a few male teachers who can give good references. 
vacation; if successful, permanent contracts will be made, 


Trial given during 
Life insurance as practiced by the Berkshire 


affords a remunerative and honorable occupation for those desiring to change from teaching to some 


other permanent and agreeable life work. 
ure by State law. | 
its promptness in paying 
desirable company. Address, 
(Mention this publication.) 


All policies issued by the Berkshire are protected from forfeit- 
ts strong financial condition, its large dividends to policy-holders, its liberal policies, 
all legitimate claims, and its excellent reputation, make the Berkshire a most 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, Manager for Illinois, 


100 Washington Street, Chicago. 





4 Park St., 


The Riverside Literature Scrics 


Each single number, paper, 15 cents 


PATRIOTISM 


The following issues will be full of significance to teachers 


and pupils at this time: — 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish, etc. 


No. 2. 


6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of 


Junker Hill Battle, etc. 
1c. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, etc. 
Ig, 2 Franklin’s Autobiography. 


'o4. Washington's Diary of Adventure, 
Addresses, etc. 


Holmes’s My Hunt After the Cap- 
tain, etc. 


22. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speet h, etc. 


lic, etc. 


15. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome 


| 

| 

: ' | 

Emerson’s Fortune of the Repub 


No. 56. Webster’s Bunker Hill; Adams 
and Jefferson. 
62. Fiske’s War of Independence.’ 
63. Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s Ride, 


etc. 
Scudder’s George Washington.* 


/ 3° 
113. Emerson’s Concord Hymn, Hero- 
ism, etc. 
121, 122. Webster and Hayne’s Great 
Debate. 
123. Lowell’s Democracy, etc. 


IL, The Riverside Song Book.* Contain- 
ing America, The Star-Spangled 
Banner, The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, and many other patriotic 
poems by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, etc., set to appro- 
priate music. 


* Double Number, paper, 30 cents 


4 descriptive circular giving the 
fa number 


ah 
f the 


table of contents and price of each of the 125 regular numbers 
Riverside Literature Series will be sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston. 


11 East 17th St.,, New York. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Educationai /nstitutions. 





COLLEGES. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1 
1808. 


quizzes, and clinics. 


’ 
Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
Women admitted. For in- 
formation, address 


Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 


Bester UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 
\ ‘ Ny { wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACHERS better positions should write for au 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schc vI 
ae courses for Home Aege | leading to degrees of B.S. 
1.5., Ph.B., Ph.D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians 


ey nny and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1 
Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannotattend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
fHE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre- 

pondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. (w) 

















FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
WOMAN with eqpentense as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 

ddress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pur CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIV, Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vigil metb- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Kor circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 











QTATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDoEWATER, Mass. _ 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BREOKWITH. 


Gutk NORMAL SCHOOL 
For bo 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 








WESTFIELD, Mass. 
sexes. 





QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





Vacation 
Books 


Issued by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
“Summer Tours,” a beautiful book 
of 48 pages with illustrations and 
descriptive matter about numerous 
summer resorts, finely printed on 
enamel book paper; six cents in 

postage. 

“Lake Chautauqua,” a book of 48 
pages telling about one of the most 
popular of America’s resorts; finely 
illustrated and printed on enamel 
book paper; four cents in postage. 
Address, 











A.J. SMITH, 


G. P. & T. A, Cleveland, © 
Lad BB 


Ww HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The June number of the New England 
Magazine opens appropriately with an 
article entitled “At Home with the Birds,” 


written by Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn. 
The old town of Concord, Mass., so rich in 
historical and literary associations, is 
worthy the admirable treatment it receives 
at the hands of Rev. George Willis Cooke, 
under the title “Concord History and 
Life.” A capital history of lowa College 
at Grinnell, la., is that contributed by 
Professor Irving Manatt of Brown Univer- 
sity. He entitles his artiele ““A New Eng- 
land College in the West.’”’ Mrs. Amelia 
Leavitt Hill gives us a “Glimpse at Colo- 
nial Schools,” particularly the _ early 
schools in Massachusetts, and this is fol- 
lowed by a paper on ‘A District School 
Seventy Years Ago,” by Reuben A. Guild. 
Edward Everett Hale announces the dis- 
covery of what he believes to be Benjamin 
Franklin’s ballad on ‘Blackbeard, the 
Pirate.”’ There are two good stories in the 
number—one by Kate Gannett Wells en- 
titled “A Reminiscent Honeymoon,” the 
other by Caroline Ticknor, entitled “The 
Geranium lLady’—and _ several poems. 
The Editor’s Table is devoted to the sub- 
ject of the “Old South Historical Pilgrim- 
ages.”” This is made the occasion of a gen- 
eral discussion of the literature of Phifip’s 
War and the early Indian history of New 
England. Price, $3.00 a year. Boston, 
Mass., 5 Park square: Warren F. Kellogg. 


—-Breezy, seasonable, and finely-illus- 
trated, Outing for June is an excellent 
number, of interest to readers of varied 
tastes. Leading features include: “The 
Yale Corinthian Yacht Club,” by Frederick 
Coonley; “Canadian Golf,” by John P. 
Roche; and “The Atlantic Yacht Club,” by 
A. J. Kenealy. In “A People’s Play- 
ground,” Ed. W. Sandys pleasantly de- 
scribes the Muskoka Highlands, while sto- 
ries of bassfishing, bluefishing, egg hunting 
in Alaska, and other interesting sketches 
lend the needful variety to a most accept- 
able number. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The American Antiquarian for May and June; 
terms, $4.00 a year. Chicago. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for June. Philadelphia. 


St. Nicholas for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for June; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston. 


Harper’s Monthly tor June; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

New England Magazine for June; terms, $3.00 
ayear. Boston. 

The Philistine for June; 
East Aurora, N.Y. 


terms, $1.00 a year. 


The Bookman for June; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Chautauquan for June; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa 


Homiletic Review for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 


PROGRAMME OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tuesday Evening, July 5.—Addresses of 
welcome by Governor George A. Rams- 
dell, Hon. Fred Gowing, Rev. A. B. Allis. 
“Adolescence,” G. Stanley Hall, LL.D. 


Wednesday, July 6.—‘‘Vital Human In- 
terests in Nature Study as Illustrated in 
the Struggle for Existence and Survival of 
the Fittest,” Clifton F. Hodge, Ph.D., 
Clark University. Discussion opened by 
A. B. Morrill, principal normal training 
school, New Haven, Conn. ‘“Woman’s 
Place and Power in Educational Affairs”: 
(a) Women’s Clubs, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, Cambridge, Mass.; (b) As School 
Officials, Teachers, and Citizens, Mary 5S. 
Snow, superintendent of schools, Bangor, 
Me. Discussion opened by Mrs. Eliza 
Nelson Blair, president of Women’s Clubs, 


New Hampshire. “Manual Training,” 
Charles H. Keyes, principal of high 
school, Holyoke, Mass. Discussion 


opened by George F. Weston, principal 
manual training high school, Providence, 
R. I. “The Ethical Value of Art in the 
Public Schools,” Mrs. Luella Fay May- 
nard, Springfield, Mass. Discussion 
opened by Miss N. F. Pierce, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

Wednesday Evening.—*What We Know 
About the Ether,” A.'E. Dolbear, Ph.D., 


professor in Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass. “The Kindergarten Pupil in the 


Grammar and High School,” A. E. Win- 
ship, editor of Journal of Education. 

Thursday, July 7.—‘‘Present Status of 
Education in New England,” Charles D. 
Hine, Connecticut, W. W. Stetson, Maine, 
Frank A. Hill, Massachusetts, Fred Gow- 
ing, New Hampshire, Thomas B. Stock- 
well, Rhode Island, Mason §S. Stone, Ver- 
mont, superintendents of public instruc- 
tion. ‘‘How to Manage Troublesome 
Children”: (a) Truants, Hon. George A. 
Walton, ex-agent of state board of edu- 
cation, West Newton, Mass.; (b) Rest- 
less and Disobedient, Joseph E. Mowry, 
principal of grammar school, Providence, 
R. I. Discussion by Wilbur F. Gordy, 
principal of North grammar school, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Miss Bertha M. McCon- 
key, South Manchester, Conn. 

Thursday Evening.—‘The Educative 
Power of Literature,’ Arnold Tompkins, 
Ph.D., professor in State University, IIli- 
nois. 

Friday, July 8.—‘‘Moral Training in the 
Schools Based on the Herbartian Philoso- 
phy,” H. S. Tarbell, LL.D., superintendent 
of schools, Providence, R. I. Discussior 
opened by Walter E. Ranger, principal of 
state normal school, Johnson, Vt. 

Friday Evening.—Reception, given by 
citizens of North Conway. 
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NORTH CONWAY AND THE WIITE 


MOUNTAINS. 


The American Institute of Instruction 
will hold its next annual meeting in North 
Conway, N. H., July 5-8, 1898. Are you 
going? 

It promises to be one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic meetings the institute 
has ever held. This programme is one of 
exceptional interest, embracing topics and 
naming speakers sure to be helpful and 
stimulating to school officials ana 
teachers of every grade. Manual and 
Moral Training, Art and Science Culture, 
Human Interests in Nature Study, How to 
Manage Troublesome Children, Child 
Study, Woman’s Place and Power in Edu- 
cational Affairs, and the Present Status of 
Education in New England are among the 
topics to be presented and discussed by the 
most distinguished and progressive educa- 
tors, both men and women, from every 
New England state. 

A SUMMER IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

North Conway occupies a first place in 
the hearts of tourists and sojourners. No 
greater variety of mountain views and 
mountain climbing can be found any- 
where. In North Conway and the adjoin- 
ing villages over 2,000 guests can be easily 
accommodated, and in the numerous at- 
tractive places near as many more, all 
within sight of, and a day’s journey to, 
Mount Washington and other reachable 
mountain summits. The local arrange- 
ments were never more complete and sat- 
isfactory. A reception committee, upon 
application, will secure entertainment at 
any price desired. 

RATES. 

Hotels and railroads offer generous re- 
duction in rates, and the two afternoon ex- 
cursions, a tally-ho and Crawford Notch 
by rail, at merely nominal prices, will be 
greatly appreciated. 

For particular information as to pro- 
gramme, railroad and hotel rates, excur- 
sions, etc., send to the treasurer, Alvin F. 
Pease, Northampton, Mass., for the six- 
teen-page bulletin already issued. 





Teacher Wanted! 
Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ducational ‘Department. 





YELLOWSTONE 

NATIONAL The reputation of this 
PARK wonderful region, prob- 
ably the most unique and certainly the 
only one of its kind in the world, be- 
comes more extended yearly. Mankind 
never tires of seeing or reading of its 
grand Geyser Fountains, its superb 
Canyon, the beautiful Yellowstone 
Lake more than 7,000 feet above the 
ocean, the high Mountains, the Cas- 
cades and Cataracts, the Bear, Elk, 
Deer, and Antelope, the unequalled 
Trout fisl.ing, and other interesting 
features found there. It is a long way, 
also, from Spanish fleets. 

The Park is free to the World and 
is under the control of the United 
States Government. Large hotels, elec- 
tri: lighted and steam heated, are found 
at convenient points, and __ first-class, 
specially constructed four-horse stage 
coaches transport tourists from place to 
place. 

Wonderland ’98 has a chapter which 
contains a fund of information about the 
Park that makes it perhaps peculiarly 
valuable for Schools and Teachers. 
The features of the Park are described, 
and there is, besides, a large amount of 
practical information about the region 
and the ride through it. The Park tour 
can be made either in the coaches or on 
horseback or bicycles. ‘The book will 
be sent to any address upon receipt of 
six cents by Cuas. S. FEE, General 
Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, 5t. Paul, Minn. 








| Pen Wipers 
10 CENTS. 
| Neat; Practical; Effective. 
Send for one. 

THE PEN WIPER CO., 
| COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Teachers Wanted ! 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Teachers ©o-operative Asso- 
ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
4,000 positions filled. 








Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 
OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Topeka, Kan.: H. C. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 








It will be easy to make money during the war if you 
adapt your business to war conditions. We desire to em- 
ploy a number of teachers during the 1898 vacation, or 3} 
longer, to travel for us and appoint local organizers in each 
community. If you do not wish to leave home or devote 
your entire time, we can offer you a position as local organ- 
izer. No book selling in either case. Neither position will 
| Many teachers already at 
liberty are finding with us employment at once lucrative and 
in harmony with their tastes and education. We are ready 
to consider your application NOW, even should your vacation 
begin much later. 


conflict with your school duties. 


s For confidential, sealed proposition con- 
cerning salary, commission, etc., address 
A. H. MONROE, Prest., Dept. K 6, 320-324 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


State particularly when your Vacation begins. 
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Personal selections made for School 

* Officers, with due regard to quali 

tications and fitness of candidates. 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


With the opening of our new office at Akron, Ohio, we are better 
prepared than ever before to work for the interests of our members. 
Miss Rena B. Findley, who will have charge there, comes to us 
with a ripe experience and personal knowledge of school affairs 
and officials. We cordially recommend her to teachers and super- 


intendents. 

W* have at this time very many calls for teachers of all 

grades. If you desire to change, write us for particulars. 
We can assure competent instructors positions during any part of 
the year. Our method of making personal recommendations to 
Superintendents and School Boards enhances the value of this 
agency to our members. We never notify candidates of vacancies 
unless we feel sure that such notification will be of value to them. 
leachers seeking positions or promotions should register at once. 
No charge to school officers for service rendered. Forms and 
circulars free. 





WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some New Books. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Northward Over the Great Ice. 2vols............... Peary. Fred A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $6.50 
og. ty 2 eee Compiled by Bardeen. C. W. Bardeen, N. Y. — 
SE MN ios cis rnin cet be 05$4)5000b80 Wentworth. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.10 
tw deg eur yds 2 i. ae ae ree ae — Josephine A. Clark, Wash., D.C. —.25 
Introduction to Euglish Fiction..................... Simonds. DPD. C. Heath & Co., Poston. .30 
roo}. LD Se ere Fernald. Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 75 
The Essentials of Geometry.............. ssessecscecs Wells. Leach, Shewell, & Co., Boston. 75 
Brief Sketch of George Peabody..................... Curry. John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 
Tales from McClure’s War...................000+0008 — Doubleday & McClure Co.,N.Y.  .25 
Dana’s Revised ‘Text-Book of Geology............... Rice (Ed. American Book Co., N. Y. — 
Whne n Toune Ber Oaans eet gaeser ss sere dpnineye ores laa Rey. George Zurcher, Buffalo. 25 

og Uetesonesornuhes® Stall. Par. ishi o., Phila. 
Nature eeey by Months. Part I., For Elementary ro vss 
SE EGE Sth ods 6 1c3.dre bie Sh 0.0 vik be'y < 0.0'0 9 © coo 23h Boyden, . E. Publishing 

A Patriotic Primer for the Little Citizen............ etd Woallses Posen icnineenens. 8 
Skyward and Back......... PR ONNG CROESb on s6 Roce ou eno a5! Robinson. School Education Co., Minn. 30 
Chambers Biographical Dictionary...... Patrick & Groome({Ed.} J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 3.50 
Stepping Stones to Literature....................... Arnold. Silver, Burdett, & Co., N. Y es 
cof. | Sr ears eee Hall aid kis wa 80 
English Composition................cceecee are Welsh. ‘“ “ “ “ 60 
The English Language and Its Grammar........... Mead. es “ se “ 86 








MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMEIIGI SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 













American jonah t Educat 8S 7 nis’ Mo 
i ournal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. ’ s College vi a, 2 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. | f a a a oqreee vite. ay moe se 
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it a great convenience to go right over to TY 1 hild i th 
1ey were two little children, and they 

The GRAND UNION HOTEL Phy BB+ 5 * . er ae Glade 
Giants, em. tah anit Atak te were painting pictures in their school 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. ’ books. One youngster finished a cow in 
blue, and then remembered never to have 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree S seen a blue cow. ‘“‘Never mind,’’ encour- 
agingly said the other, ‘“‘we will say the 


@ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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Something That Everybody Neds Just Now. 


BIG WAR ATLAS. 


JUST WHAT ONE WANTS, AND ALL ONE WANTS, 


To follow the Movements of our Fleets and our Armies. 








IT CONTAINS 
16 Pages of Large Colored Maps, | 


21x14 inches and 14x10% inches, covering all 
territoryw here a conflict could possibly occur. 


Complete Statistics, | 








Naval, Military, and Financial, and History of all | 
countries and possessions involved. | 
| 


IT IS UP-TO-DATE. 


It gives not only maps of the world, principal continents, etc., but goes into 
minute details. ‘The maps of Havana Harbor and Manila Bay are alone worth the 
price. All water routes and ocean distances are shown; and the supplementary text 
and statistics — all boiled down for quick and convenient reference — make the Big 
War Atlas a Model Modern Reference Book. 

IT ANSWERS ALL WAR QUESTIONS, 
SETTLES ALL WAR ARGUMENTS. 

THE BIG WAR ATLAS is printed in the best modern style of color-printing, 
on good paper, and neatly bound in heavy Manila covers; size, 12x15 inches. 
Price, 25 cents. 





Special Ofler. | 
THE WAR ATLAS and the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for the 
months of JUNE and JULY, both for 35 CENTS. During the 
month of July the JOURNAL will contain complete reports of 
the great meetings of the National Educational Association at Wash- 
ington, and American Institute of Instruction at North Conway, 
making these numbers of special value to all teachers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
S Somerset St, Boston. __ “ 

















Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





you have an opportunity, ask these can- 


the questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail 


be familiar with it. 


PEDAGOGICAL knowledg@ is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
school eataat to the last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a grammar 
and walikn athe Dr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there. He went 
failed 1 “ good general impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
ro romped n the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. To-day (April 12) we havea letter froma 
ee iperintendent who gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualifica- 

ns for tw teachers and adding: * If KNOWLEOGE didates bluntly: 1. Have you read peda- 


gogic works? 2. Are you in sympathy 


with modern pedagogic thought? 3. If question one is answered in the ne ative, then, Are you willing 
and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? Jf a candidate cannot answer 
et ‘ , here.” Teachers should bearin mind that this caution 
is very Common in applications for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
he surest test of a‘*born” teacher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 
the helps she can get, so as to keep up with the procession. 

best books on teaching is positively.................... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.......... seoeee CO. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 











THIRTEENTH YEAR. 
The largest Agency in the West. 


The Albert & Clark Ceachers’ 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


gency 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Branch Ufice: Des Moines, lowa. 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, .. . 


. 2 ] Introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY siciset.s Sautite 

and FOREI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


23 Union Square, New York. 





The Fisk Teac 


EVERETT O. FISK 


4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chi 


730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San 


hers’ Agencies 


& CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 


Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





j C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
E BRID E TEA ER A EN lE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





EPTEMBER VACANCIES! 


For which we have been asked to name candidates: 8th grade, $700; 9th grade, $800 (two); 7th 
grade, $600 (three); 8th grade, $600 (two); 5th grade, $550. 
all grades at $400 to $600. Must have normal training, and be strictly first class. 

THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston 


e shall also need many teachersfor 





NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, 


Stenography. OU 


K. J. Edmands, Mgr. 


SYRACUSE TERACHERKS’ AGENCY. 


» Kinder arten; Prima 
Wanted, Teachers — grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High School); Special, of 
Music, Ponssenelie Commercial Branches, Manual ‘ we bing me oe staat No RMAL and 
R FAITHFUL SERVICES Gaarantees Satisfaction. 20 college graduates. 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ry (ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, sth 
Draw ing, 


™. HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY T.w%°%. 


364 Washington St., Boston. 





on salaries for locating our members. 


our members secured positions last year. 


NTED To till positions in public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 
PEACHERS W A sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 


(6) Allentown, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREA Pa. 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 
We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 
We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 


New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form free. Address 
H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, Ill., or Hancock, Md, 





sylvania and other States. ‘our teen years experience, Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


wT | ‘ with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
() H ER for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 





Suppites Schools of all grades with 
com petent Teachers. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Piel 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. 


24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 





SOUTHWESTERN 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 


n that field. For full information write to 


x ry) . N) 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

ante mi iring teachers th ther section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West Goer ee eeee a vaneks AOENOY, ? ashville, Tenn., 4500 @ very succesetul business 
CLAUDE J, BELL, Proprietor. 





$ Winship | 
} Teachers’ 
$ Agency. | 


S6HSSSSBSEVSAEBSA 


AKRON, OHIO. 





Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
- B East 14th St., New York. l 


x x 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 


w NEW YORK CITY. 
Teachers Wante 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


(21st Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 
HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 

















mention the “ Journal of Education.” 
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We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
SOS FSSSSSSSS888S8888T 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency) GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


462208 808 


i 


Supt. MAXSON of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
‘*L invariably go to Kellogg’s.” 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendeu candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established| H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
recommendation plan. Bm. ¥. COTY. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


—,s- WANTED, 


To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H.N, ROBEBI8ON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn, 
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NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


The Best Modern Books. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. 
5 1” New sociological reader on the bu- 
LAROUND THE WORLD.” man and industrial phases of unique 
eople of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 
eatures. ‘/ think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 
work.’— ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Il. 
carliest Days in America. (New.) An Historical Reader, covering 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS. Many authentic and beautiful 


ooo tie Prehistoric aud early Colonial days. bye je 
b _E. Hazard, and 8S. T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. ‘A boo Oo 
pee gence gh Sk 4 to say that this book is altogether one of the most attractive up-to-date historical text- 


books in print.”’— C. F, CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 
: INDUCTIVE METHOD, “ /t is decidedly the best 
ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. all-around School Algebra Lam acquainted with,. 
Rost. P. KEEP, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, 
By Dr. R. B. SmirH and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, Stamford, Ct. 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. “6 Yt embodies the best foutures of the best books of this kind.” 
— Prof. L. C. WILLIAMS, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. 
’ “ It is by far the best and most complete thing of 
SMITH S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. the kind 1 have ever seen.”’ — Prof. J. G. BROWN, 
Illinois State Normal University. 


All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date modern treatment | 
of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do 
not fail to examine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEANE of Bridgeport ; FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS, 
BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER — Story of the Indians of New England; THOMPSON'S FAIRY 
TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY 
BOOKS, and many other choice books on our list. 





WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 








Now is the time to buy Thompson’s Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memo 
andum for four years. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Main Ofice: 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. 
Chicago Office: Fisher Building. 


S/LVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY. Publishers, 
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EI OT Pm TS 


ks Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave, 


Approved Text-Boo 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
110-112 Boylston 8t. 29-33 KE. 19th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 





Cchoolroom 
Pictures. 


150 choice subjects in 
NATURAL SCENERY, 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS, 
HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE, 
PORTRAITS, Etc. 
Inexpensive in price. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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distinctive feature of the publication. 


complete satisfaction. 


Address 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


OFFICE ROUTINE and BOOK-KEEPING, 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the schoolroom in the most 
practical and fascinating way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional bookkeeper. The 
vouchers which he handles, and from which his records are made, are /ac- 
similes of those used by the best business houses. These vouchers are said 
to be the finest that have ever been issued for school purposes, and are a 


This work is especially adapted for use fn the Commercia! Ds partment of 
High Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. 
a large number of schools throughout the country, and in every case 1s giving 


Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 

334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Repository : THE Boston SCHOOL SupP.y Co., 131 Kingston St., Bosto 
CVSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES SSESSSESsEsseseseses 


It has been introduced into 
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Publishers. 


PUBLISHING? se223= 


COMPANY tiie New Yorks 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


»-++ Boston, Mass. 



































Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 
By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prrce, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COo., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 














SUBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions ad- 
vanced six months by sending a 
new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 





pages. 
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Svstematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


“Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
Send tor circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWE*tL 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington D. ©. 





ee 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


Summer School of Chemistry, 
For 1898. 


Six courses: Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 10 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by regular 
college instructors. The number of lecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
the college year. The school offers special opportunities to teachers, college students, and to those who 
wish to present Chemistry for admission to college. The chemical laboratory is four miles from Boston, 
on the Boston & Maine R. R., occupies the whole of a college building, and is well equipped with modern 
apparatus for all kinds of chemical work. The school will open July 5th, and be in session six weeks. 

For further information address FRANK W. DURKEE, Turts CoLLEGr, MAss. 








Cook County Normal Summer School, 
CHICAGO, IDL. 
Three Weeks, beginning July 6, 1898. OVEN 10 ALL. 


By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School. 
» TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. ; 
Write for circulars. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 
eow] 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, III. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages, 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


Twenty—Third Session 





July llth to August 19th. 
. bye ihe of Reng day six hours of French; six of German; two of Italian; three of Latin: three ot 
‘reek woo ebreu ourse ; ; ‘ , 4 g Bs § ‘ 
pattie Bnav A = pO aaa ia English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also courses on Library Econ 
For programme, address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MASS 
For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works. address 
DR. L, SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave , Chicago, I. 


- Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
= FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of stud includi 
; ; 1 ys , including ac 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philodonky” 
practi al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
ce Fall Term opens October 12 Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERS > 
: } 4E -MERSON, 1} - 
Ow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Suchen. Hines. 


Co ystem of Physical Training and 
Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 





Schools. 
MICHIGAN 
State Normal College, 


Summer Session, 1808. 


Term opens Monday, June °7. 
Term closes August 5. 





Full Corps of Professors and Instructors 
chosen from the College Faculty. 


Xegular academic and teachers’ courses in 
the following departments 


Psychology and Methods, 
History and Civies, 
Mathematics, 
English, 
German, 
Latin, 
Greek. 

Physics and Chemistry, 

Botany and Physiology, 
Geography and Drawing, 
Physical Training, 

Penmanship and 
Book-keeping, 
The Model School. 


Review and advanced work may be had 
in all of these subjects, and credits may be 
earned ina limited number of them. Full 
use will be made of the large general and de 
partment libraries and excellent laboratories. 


Tuition, $10. 


For further information address 


Pres. RICHARD G. BOONE, 
m } YPSILANTI, MICH. 


|SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
@it August. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the authol’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal! 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, i 
The Uutiook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School) 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Voca 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which M1 
Leland T, Powers says have given the work of elo 
cution a literature and established it upon scien 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
158 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


rene = German 


Summer School at Seaside (Asbury Park. 
N.J.). Particulars at the BERLITz SCHOO! 
OF LANGUAGES, Madison Square, NewYork. 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6---August 17. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academi¢ 
studies, also in Law and Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 





_— E. A. LYMAN, 
325 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








